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young country with 
an ANCIENT HISTORY 


UDGED by European standards, the 
Jou Africa of to-day is a very young 

country—none the less it has a history 
that stretches far back into the dusty attics 
of time. 


Many of the Native customs still practised 
throughout the Union are older even than 
European civilisation, and there are traces 
of tribes and rites and rituals so ancient 
that their origin is beyond the knowledge 
of man. 


What a country to visit! What glorious 
adventures and fascinating interests are 
offered to her guests. 


A visit to South Africa makes a holiday 
both unusual and memorable. Eight to 
ten weeks is all the time required. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the Travel 
Bureau, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C.2. 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 
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Until the end of the nineteenth century this great City of Healing 
was entirely supported by the Revenues obtained from its 
endowments. Since then only three appeals have been made by 
the Governors—the last over twelve years ago. 
















On January 6th, 17 
Hospital, built to % 
modate 435 patients, 
opened. 


AN OFFER OF 


£80,000 


LORD NUFFIELD has given a 
promise to make himself respon- 
sible for £80,009, part of the 
Appeal for necessary extension to 
the iNurses’ Home. The gift is to 
be a conditional one, as the pro- 
mise is made or the understanding 
that it will become redeemable 
only when the total balance of the 
Appeal for £500,000, viz., £420,009 
has been subscribed from other 
sources. 


The Governors hope that this 
magnificent promise from Lord 
Nuffield may lead others to follow 
his example so that they may be 
in a position to claim this offer. 


HOSPITAL 


A CITY OF 
with 





The reconstruction and enlargement of a number of the 


Hospital’s departments is mow an urgent need, 
Some of the buildings have been made to serve 
for 200 years, and are considerably out-of-date and 
uneconomical to work; but the Hospital’s present 
income is inadequate to provide even for its main. 


pase send a Gdiiation, houwaver 
UFFIELD, TREASURER, 


TO THIS IN 


1936 


NOW COVERING 8 ACRES 


(11,582 in-patients) j 
(515,308 out-patient attendances). 


Large though the City of Healing 
is to-day, it is by no means large 
enough to open the gates to all 
thesufferers who seek admittance, 


£500,000 


Must be raised at once 
if Guy’s is to continue 
its work successfully. This 
sum is required for (1) 
The reduction of debt. (2) 
Nurses’ Home Extension. 
(3) New Dispensary. (4) 
New Children’sWard (with 
solariums and playrooms). 
(5) New Surgical Block. The 
present Block is 200 years 
old and out-of-date. Re- 
construction is vital, 


HEALING... 
an empty treasure chest 
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HE climax of the drama of the Throne was reached 
after the last issue of The Spectator went to Press, 
but nothing of such comment as we based on the material 
then available needs to be modified or withdrawn. The 
swiftness and smoothness of the transition from King 
Edward to King George is still hard to appreciate to the 
full. On Friday morning King Edward was sovereign ; 
by Monday the nation had settled down with complete 
calm and confidence to the beginning of what all pray 
will be the long and prosperous reign of a new King George, 
whose guiding principle, as he has already shown by 
several significant decisions, will be the traditions his 
father set. Acceptance of King George VI is universal, 
unhesitating and unqualified ; papers and persons who 
aimed at another solution of the crisis have united with 
those who had concluded with reluctant conviction that 
this was the only way to keep the unity of the nation 


} in the new reign unbroken. The crisis has taught us 


many things, and taught the world at the same time what 
a democracy in its best moments can be. Incidentally it 
has shown how limited the real influence of the popular 
Press in great matters is. Of the four large-circulation 
daily papers in London three pressed insistently for the 
morganatic marriage, but the instinctive soundness of 
judgeme nt of the people was completely unaffected. It 
is just to add that it was fortified by a series of admir- 
able leading articles in the Daily Herald, which from the 
first saw the issues clearly and gripped them firmly. 
* * * * 

The Fight for Non-Intervention 

The diplomatic aspect of the Spanish conflict still 
dominates the military, for snow, rain and fog have 
brought almost all operations in the field to a standstill. 
But diplomatic activity is considerable. Mr. Eden 
announced in the House of Commons on Wednesday that 
Italy had given repeated assurances that she had no 





NEWS OF THE WEEK 


intention of secking any agreement with General Franco 
aiming at altering the status quo in the Mediterranean. 
This obv iously refers to the Balearic Islands, and is:satis- 
factory so far as it goes—though Italian assurances have 
to be valued in the light of recent history. The plans for 
the supervision of the non-intervention agreement are 
being worked out, though neither party has vet accepted 
them; an attempt is being made to check the flow of 
volunteers as well as of munitions into Spain; and 
proposals for attempted mediation are still under consider- 
ation in spite of their very tepid reception by Germany, 
Italy and Porttgal. The attempt to localise the conflict 
has not failed; if it had we should be in the midst of a 
European war; but it has by no means achieved per- 
manent success, and with the inflow of foreign voluntecrs 
on both sides the war has become in a large measure 
international, But cordiality in the relations between 
Germany and Italy is visibly diminishing, and the efforts 
Mr. Eden and M. Delbos are exerting amidst much dis- 
couragement may yet achieve their end. The discussion 
last week before the League of Nations Council, which 
gave its general blessing to the non-intervention endea- 
vours, was regarded as not unsatisfactory by the Spanish 
Government. 
* * * * 

Crisis in China 

Various theories have been put forward to explain 
the kidnapping of General Chiang Kai-shek by the 
Young Marshal, Chang MHsueh-liang. The simplest 
is that the Young Marshal, about to lose his position 
as commander of the anti-Communist forces in Sianfu, 
kidnapped Chiang Kai-shek in order to impose on him 
a more militant policy towards Japan. His own troops 
have been infected by the violent anti-Japanese feeling 
of the Communist forces they were meant to suppress. 
It is suggested, on the one side, that the kidnapping 
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was engineered by Communist intrigues from Moscow ; 
on the other, that it was planned in Tokyo to provoke 
a recrudescence of civil war. Certainly, it has pleased the 
Japanese Government, which has lately met with firm 
opposition both from Moscow and from Nanking ; _ it will 
please them also that loyal forces from Nanking and 
Canton have marched to suppress both Chang Hsueh- 
liang and presumably the Communists. These forces 
might possibly endanger any further advance southwards 
by the Japanese. In Chinese politics it is necessary 
to allow for every kind of personal intrigue and treachery. 
When this allowance has been made, it is still possible 
to distinguish two essential developments in the situation 
the recent strengthening of Chinese national feeling, 
which has already influenced Chiang Kai-shek, and 
the grave danger which now faces the strong Government 
he has built up in the central and southern Provinces 
of China. 
* we * * 

Transatlantic 

The dinner attended by the Prime Minister and the 
American Ambassador at the House of Commons on 
Tuesday to consider how mutual understanding between 
this country and the United States could be further 
fostered is of admirable omen. The two countries are 
as capable of misunderstanding one another in lesser 
matters as they are certain of finding unity in funda- 
mentals, and the former tendency can do a quite dis- 
proportionate amount of damage to the good relations 
which should subsist between them. -As Mr. Bingham 
has more than once pointed out, this country needs to 
cultivate acquaintance with the west and south of 
the United States as well as the more familiar eastern 
seaboard—from which alone nine-tenths of the news of 
America in British newspapers appears to emanate. 
It is, moreover, a profound mistake to imagine that 
America has forgotten the War Debts as we here find 
it convenient to forget them. The token payments 
should never have been suspended. They cost us little, 
and did at least indicate recognition of a principle which 
it is neither just nor expedient to repudiate. France is 
despatching a special envoy to Washington to discuss 
the resumption of her own debt-payments to the United 
States. It would make an admirable impression if we 
did the same, and will make a singularly bad impression 
if we hold back where France goes forward. 

* * ok * 

Berlin and Chicago 

Both Berlin and Chicago on Tuesday showed the 
effects of Germany’s attempt to achieve economic self- 
sufficiency. In Berlin the Institute of Business Research 
told German housewives to cut down consumption of 
meat, pork, butter and eggs, owing to a shortage of 
supplies, and to change from animal to vegetable foods. 
Until now supplies of bread have been unlimited, but 
owing to a deficiency in the harvests of wheat and rye 
there is a danger of a shortage in this also. Thus, in 
Chicago, on Tuesday, wheat prices jumped to their 
highest level for seven years, owing to reports that 
Germany would need 32,500,000 bushels, and Italy 
40,000,000 bushels, more than had been expected. It 
was calculated also that Germany would be short of 
fodder by 85,000,000 bushels. The demand for fodder 
will be difficult to supply because of the destruction 
of the North American harvest by drought, and Germany 
has no foreign exchange with which to buy wheat. 
She can already scarcely obtain essential raw materials. 
Thus begins Germany’s Four Year Plan to achieve 
self-sufliciency. General Géring lately asserted that 
the German worker would at least never lack his daily 
bread: to supply it now will tax all his determination 
and all Dr. Schacht’s ingenuity. 


=== 
Germany and Frankfurter 

On Tuesday David Frankfurter, a Yugoslay i. 
was convicted of the murder of Herr Gustlov, chief Nas 
agent in Switzerland, and sentenced to eighteen Sind 
imprisonment ; there is no death penalty in the canto at 
Grisons, where the trial took place. Frankfurter’s Cine 
was essentially political, provoked by the Persecutig, 
of the Jews in Germany. His sentence, though heavy 
is just, and the Grisons tribunal is guilty of no polity 
prejudice in passing it. But any punishment shor af 
the heaviest seems an outrage to the German Py 
which in the course of the trial violently attack 
Frankfurter’s defence and deplored the absence of jj, 
death penalty; it asserts that Frankfurter was ), 
tool of a conspiracy of world Jewry against Germay; 
and that the political aspect of his crime has not yq 
been settled. The crime at Davos has not yet beg 
expiated ; it is alarming to conjecture what kind yf 
expiation Germany may demand. For these threas} 
and protests are a direct provocation to an intensifi«. : 
tion of anti-Semitic persecution in Germany. They yj 
no doubt bear their intended fruit. : | 

* * * * 

Reform of the League 

The League of Nations committee considering what j 
‘autiously defined as ‘the application of the principls 
of the Covenant” is taking an unconscionable time jy 
getting going. There is some excuse for that, for fund. 
mental principles are involved as well as detaile 
enactments, and it is by no means easy to decide wher 
a beginning should be made. Is it better for the League 
to be universal and ineffective, or to be confined t 
States limited in numbers but pledged to honour stringeni 
obligations ?. Opinion on that point is divided, and til 
some decision is reached the Committee can make litt 
progress with its work. To put the matter in another 
way, should the obligations of the Covenant be relaxel 
in the hope of getting a State like Germany back, off 
should there be some discussion with Germany regarding 
the kind of League she would be prepared to enter!} 
The objections to the latter course are obvious, buf 
there might be some advantage in knowing Germany) 
mind, if she has any other than an opportunist. policy 
on the subject. One step at least is plainly desirable 
that the Covenant should be severed completely from} 
all association with the Treaty of Versailles. Ther 
appears to be no juridical difficulty about that, and the 
taint of its origin undoubtedly compromises the League 
in many quarters. 

x x X x 





Mr. de Valera and the Commonwealth 

The necessity to introduce a measure to provide fa 
the recognition of the abdication of King Edward ha 
provided Mr. de Valera with an early opportunity ti 
put into legislative effect the amendments of the Cor 
stitution which were predicted in The Spectator of Novem 
ber 6th. Internally the Irish Free State is now in alf 
but name a Republic, for all mention of the King haf 
been eliminated from the Constitution and the office o 
Governor-General has been abolished. 
of the Dail will assent in his place, and not on behal 
of the Crown, to Bills, and will summon and dissolve 
the Dail on the instructions of the Executive Councl.f 
Externally the Free State still remains within the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, since the measure provide 
that for certain purposes of external affairs, defined— 
no doubt intentionally—in the vaguest terms, the 
King is ‘ authorised to act on behalf of ” the Ish 
Free State when “ advised by the Executive Counce 
to do so.” How much of this legislation can be conf 
sidered legally valid still remains to be decided, thougl 
hasty draltsmanship is responsible for at least one 
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patent absurdity in it, to remedy which an amending 
Act will be necessary. No doubt it was only lack of 
time that led Mr. de Valera to defer his proposals to 
create a new ceremonial head of the State, with powers 
unfettered by ministerial control, and to institute a new 
Second Chamber, which will presumably be an asylum 
for selected party hacks. It seems probable that, with 
these other achievements sensationally if not safely 
behind him, Mr. de Valera will shortly stage a general 
election on those two remaining issues. It is no less 
likely that he will emerge from it with his political 
position so far from being diminished, increased by 
the very nature of the more important of the two 


proposals. 
. * * * 
Personalities or Principles? 

The report of the special committee appointed to 
enquire into allegations arising out of what has come 
to be known as the Lambert case reflects no great credit 
and no great discredit on any of the B.B.C. officials 
concerned. ‘There were errors of judgement and mis- 
understandings in various quarters and Mr. Lambert 
himself appears at a fairly early stage in the controversy 
to have become a man with a grievance—not entirely 
without excuse. The whole slander case, it will be 
remembered, hinged on a conversation between Sir 
Cecil Levita and Mr. Gladstone Murray, then a high 
official of the B.B.C., regarding Mr. Lambert, which was 
at once reported by Mr. Murray to Mr. Lambert, and 
in observing that they “find it very difficult to under- 
stand the action taken by Mr. Gladstone Murray at 
the very outset of the affair,” the Board have said what 
a good many other people have thought. The report 
is inconclusive in that it reveals no violation of any 
serious principle. It had to deal with intangible 
questions like the suggestion (in a letter from Sir John 
Reith) that Mr. Lambert “had become very difficult 
in the office,” regarding which it can only be said that 
they involve personal relationships into which no Board 
can carry its investigations beyond a certain point. 
Altogether the report represents the affair, no doubt 
rightly, as having no more than an ad hoe importance. 
It provides no fresh stick to beat the B.B.C. with. 

* * * * 
The Church and the Special Areas 

In the debate on the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill in the House of Lords on Tuesday, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and the Bishop of Winchester joined 
in the attack on the Government’s failure to relieve the 
Special Areas—an entirely right and proper manifestation 
of the Church’s concern for the unemployed. At the 
moment there is a danger that the Government’s promise 
to introduce new legislation next year may become 
an excuse for continued inaction now; the Special 
Areas Act is unsatisfactory and inadequate, but it 
offers opportunities for action of which the Government 
should make the fullest possible use. At the same time, 
it must give careful consideration to the proposals to 
be embodied in the new Bill; this week Sir Robert 
Horne’s South Wales Trade Recovery and Expansion 
Committee has issued a Memorandum summarising 
its proposals for reviving the coal industry. The 
committee recommends that a Government subsidy 
Should be used to fight subsidised foreign competition, 
and that this weapon should be used to secure the 
formation of a European Coal Cartel which will give 
South Wales a fair share of export markets. The com- 
mittee is right in thinking that a revival of coal-exports 
must be the basis for any recovery in South Wales ; 
but subsidies and cartels are instruments which demand 
the strictest supervision if they are really to assist industry 
and not merely increase profits. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: What Mr. 
Baldwin described as “ the last of the formal occasions ” 
which attend the succession of a Sovereign took place 
on Monday with the passing of the ‘“ humble address ” 
in response to “‘ His Majesty’s Gracious Message.” It 
was carried through in the same grand atmosphere of 
dignity and restraint with which the House of Commons 
has conducted itself throughout these distressing times. 
At each stage the Parliamentary leaders have risen to 
the full majesty of the occasion, and in speeches that 
have not contained one false note or provoked a single 
unhappy interruption have interpreted the will and 
mind of the nation. It was significant of their innate 
respect for the House that on this occasion the Republican 
Clydesiders were absent. A word of praise indeed is 
due to them for the way in which, on the Abdication 
Bill, they carried out what they conceived to be their 
duty. They made their demonstration against the 
institution of monarchy, but, having done so, they were 
silent. Every man in the House of Commons, however 
extreme his views, has proved by his actions that he 
realised that, in Mr. Baldwin’s words, “* the House today 
is a theatre which is being watched by the whole world.” 

* * * * 


For that Mr. Baldwin is entitled to a great ‘measure 
of the credit. He not merely gave the best of himself 
but drew the best out of Parliament. Never perhaps in 
history has the prestige of a Prime Minister stood higher 
than does that of Mr. Baldwin today. He must be 
subjected now to the temptation to go before it is 
dimmed, as it inevitably must be when we return to 
the tormenting questions of foreign policy, rearmament 
and the distressed areas, of which he has manifested of 
late a steadily slackening grip. But few now think 
that his departure would be in the public interest. It 
would be monstrously unfair to add to the unprecedented 
burdens of the new Monarch a change in the head of 
his Government. Certainly no personal considerations 
concerning his reputation with posterity will influence Mr. 
Baldwin in his decision as to when is the proper moment 
to lay down the leadership. 

* * 


The Prime Minister has acted wisely in not attempting 
to make up for the days that had to be given over to 
the Abdication Bill by prolonging the session. Since 
the momentous events of last week a great lethargy 
has come over the House. The debates are thinly 
attended and question-time produces few sparks. Even 
for back-benchers the constitutional crisis was a severe 
strain, and Members feel that not until the New Year 
can they really adjust themselves to the changes, and 


concentrate on the heavy programme before them. 
* * * * 


a * 


One incident, however, did generate some heat, and 
that was the question of the Court of Inquiry into the 
circumstances of the crashes of six out of the seven 
aircraft of Number 102 Squadron last Saturday. Captain 
Balfour demanded that particular attention should be 
given at this inquiry to certain considerations which he 
named. Sir Philip Sassoon, instead of giving the 
necessary assurance, took refuge in the assertion that 
“he could say nothing further while the Court of Inquiry 
was still sitting.” This did not satisfy Captain Balfour, 
and to the accompaniment of cheers from all parts of 
the House he pressed for a specific answer, and finally 
when none was forthcoming he was “ reluctantly ” 
forced to give notice that he would raise it on the 
adjournment. The matter was satisfactorily settled on 
Wednesday afternoon, when Sir Philip Sassoon gave 
the assurances that he had so foolishly withheld the 
day before. 
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DEMOCRACY’S 


— in any country at any time has a 
democracy vindicated itself as the democracy 
of this country has done in the present month. It 
has exhibited a restraint, a unity, a soundness of 
judgement and a firmness of resolve that spring 
spontaneously from the instincts born of the traditions 
of centuries. It has known its own mind and -had 
confidence in its own decisions. Newspapers with 
vast circulations have attempted in vain to divert 
it from the broad road down which its own inherent 
sense of what was right and necessary led it. The 
House of Commons, with individual exceptions 
which threw into instructive relief the prevailing 
solidarity, has displayed a sureness of purpose, 
animating members of all partics alike, for which 
even the opening days of the Great War afforded 
no precedent. In every country—Germany and 
France, the United States and Italy and a score 
of lesser States—admiration for the temper and 
achievement of the people of Britain has been 
universal. ‘‘ England,” said the Berliner Tageblatt, 
—and the testimony is made doubly significant by its 
origin—‘‘ has provided the most magnificent spectacle 
available of a nation held together by common 
ideas of propriety and honour and_ responsibility 
to history. . . . The world has again been reminded 
of the strength that emanates from this island.” 
Such a tribute, typical of: hundreds the world 
over, gives no excuse for complacency. We have 
merited it'in this crisis ; itis another thing to remain 
worthy of it as the normal tasks of life are resumed. 
A democracy truce to itself has something greater 
to give to the world than military force or economic 
strength provides, and the world has not been slow 
to recognise that. To quote this time from an 
American commentator, ‘* The fact that Britain has 
come through the crisis with such dignity and with 
so little unsettling of its institutions is to the advan- 
tage of America and all free nations.” That is 
profoundly true. Democracy as a_ principle of 
government knows no frontiers. Tolerance is of 
the essence of it; it makes no attempt to impose 
itself except by its own example; but whenever 
a democratic country is put to a searching proof 
and survives the test it gives inspiration and hope 
to democracies everywhere. But on one condition. 
Tolerance and freedom of expression and the un- 
restricted right to criticism must be exercised against 
the background of a fundamental cohesion. Even 
unity imposed from above may be better than the 
absence of any unity at all. A democracy worthy 
of its professions will apply itself after its ordeal 
with new vigour to setting its own house in order and 
playing its rightful part in a world in which 
democracies have formidable foes to face. 





Let that be well in mind as we turn from the crisis 
we have confronted undismayed to resume the 
business of life at home and abroad. It is no 
accident, or if so it is a singularly fortunate acci- 
dent, that the first political speech delivered in the 
reign of King George VI should have come from 
the lips of the Foreign Secretary and been devoted 
to a further definition of the aims and commitments 


a 


OPPORTUNITY 


of Great Britain outside her frontiers. <A further 
definition, because Mr. Eden’s speech at Bradforg 
on Monday, with its timely insistence on the integrity 
of Spain, must be read in conjunction with those he 
delivered in the House of Commons on November 5th 
and at Leamington on November 20th. They form 
a logical and: constructive sequence, laying down oy 
a gradually broadening scale the fundamental pw. 
poses of British foreign policy. The sequence might 
have been rudely broken. Such a_ conflict of 
desires as we have just witnessed between a king 
and his people might have immobilised Great Britain 
utterly as a factor in world affairs. Instead, the 
crisis, and the demonstration of the capacity of the 
country to face it with tranquillity and resolve, has 
invested the country’s spokesmen with a new 
authority. The last of Mr. Eden’s speeches carries 
not the least but the greatest weight. The thesis 
in all three has been the same—support of the League 
of Nations, negotiation of a European settlement, 
rearmament to enable Britain to defend herself and 
discharge her international obligations. That was the 
theme of the House of Commons speech. The 
Leamington speech answered the common question, 
what this country would fight for ; it would fight to 
defend its own territory and the Empire ; it, would 
fight, in accordance with known _ obligations, to 
defend France or Belgium or Iraq or Egypt against 
unprovoked attack ; it would fight equally to defend 
Germany, if Germany joined in a new Locarno pact; 
with regard to action elsewhere—in Czechoslovakia, 
for example—under the League of Nations Covenant 
it would keep its hands unfettered. 


That is a definite policy, but not a complete policy, 
It might maintain peace in Western Europe, if Western 
Europe could be severed from the continent. But 
it cannot, and Mr.. Eden knows it. Peace must be 
made secure on a larger scale than that; hence the 
Bradford speech on Monday, which repeated all that 
the Foreign Secretary had said before, but. with 
material and necessary additions. Europe is still 
a powder-magazine. If an explosion is to be averted, 
certain causes of war must be removed. There 
must be tolerance. Europe is not to be divided 
into Communist and Fascist camps ;_ there is a better 
creed than either—democracy—which desires to 
attack neither of them itself and will support neither 
of them in attacks on the other. Other nations’ 
creeds are their own affair; the only division this 
country recognises is between nations which seek 
peace and honour their bond and those which do 
neither. There must be no blocs. or barriers in 
Europe; there is no Anglo-French bloc in the West, 
for no association has Leen created into which Ger- 
many would not be warmly welcomed ; _ barriers 
exist, but they can be broken down by agreements 
for which the Anglo-Franco-American currency 
accord forms a model. But faith must be kept ; the 
unilateral denunciation of treaties must have an cnd. 
And the proof of good faith, and the only basis for 
hope and confidence, is a common return by the 
naticns of the world from armaments to economic 
co-operation. Even in.Great Britain rearmament 
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and prosperity are incompatible. In France and 
Germany and Italy they are far more so. The roads 
diverge; at the end of the one is destruction, at the 
end of the other recovery. This is a fit moment for 
Mr. Eden to put the alternatives before the world, for 
democracies—and more than democracies, the nations 
that stand for peace and forswear aggression—are 


increasingly conscious of their strength. A European 
war would be appalling beyond imagination, but if it 
were launched by the great dictatorships and their 
possible supporters against their certain adversaries, 
victory would not go to the dictatorships. So far 
as their ends are lawful they can achieve by peaceful 
negotiation what they could never gain by war. 


THE B.B.C. AND THE PUBLIC 


HE existence of the B.B.C. for the next ten years 
depends upon the new Royal Charter which, 
by Order in Council, will come into force this week, 
and whose terms it is open to Parliament to discuss 
but not to amend. There is something symbolical 
in this method of assuring the B.B.C.’s existence ; 
it typifies precisely the contrast between Parliament’s 
formal authority over the B.B.C. and its lack of 
control in practice. It must be admitted that this 
procedure would be impossible unless a majority 
in Parliament supported the terms of the Charter ; 
but that is no excuse for paralysing Parliamentary 
criticism. The B.B.C., as it now is, is a semi-public 
corporation with a monopoly in the greatest single 
instrument of propaganda, culture, and entertainment 
in existence, but it exercises that monopoly only as a 
public trust. It may soon be an influence little less 
powerful than the Press ; at certain moments and for 
certain purposes it may exercise supreme authority as 
the direct mouthpiece of the Government. No body 
can be invested with powers so vast without the 
assurance of public control continuously and 
effectively exercised. It is hard to believe that this 
control is sufficiently assured by the Charter as it 
stands, ms 
To begin with, the Charter ignores one of the 
Ullswater Committee’s most important recommenda- 
tions; there is no provision for Parliamentary 
control being exercised by a Cabinet Minister free 
from heavy departmental duties. Responsibility 
devolves, as before, on the Postmaster-General 


* and is not increased so that Parliament can exercise 


a more effective control. Yet recent events, and 
especially the case of Lambert v. Levita, have indi- 
eated clearly that such control is necessary. The 
enquiry to which that case gave rise is in itself suf- 
ficient evidence of the dissatisfaction which has been 
aroused, and it is interesting that the kind of dissatis- 
faction goes, in some respects, to the centre of the 
problem. Rightly or wrongly, many people believe 
that the internal organisation of the B.B.C. is marred 
by an atmosphere of mystery, insecurity, and 
arbitrariness which would be a discredit to any 
public department, except perhaps the Secret Service. 
Gossip and rumour apart, there are some facts to 
strengthen this suspicion. Thus the status and 
salary of the higher officials in every Government 
department are matters of public knowledge ; in the 
B.B.C. they are strictly secret, and the appointments 
depend mainly on the personal decision of the 
Director. Again, the published accounts of the B.B.C. 
are singularly jejune and uninformative in shape. 
There is good reason for asking whether there is any 
justification for such differences between the organisa- 
tion of the B.B.C. and that of any Government depart- 


ment. For the B.B.C. is not a private organisation. 
It is a publicly-maintained monopoly. 

It is likely that this secrecy increases the kind of 
difficulties from which the Lambert case arose ; 
certainly it is not compatible with effective public 
control, exercised through Parliamentary criticism. 
Such criticism would be useful in questions that 
concern more than organisation. For how is the 
B.C.C. to be dealt with if it gives bad service? Apart 
from the composition of programmes, the distribu- 
tion and arrangement of news, which give far from 
universal satisfaction, there have been recently 
cases of sudden alteration, or complete cancellation, 
of programmes which, whether justified or not, is 
certainly fit subject for Parliamentary questions. 
It is sometimes argued that so detailed a respon- 
sibility before Parliament would unduly hamper 
what, it seems, is the unusually temperamental work 
of the B.B.C. After ten years’ experience, that 
argument is not so strong as it was; and the prin- 
eiple of Parliamentary control over public corporations 
is more important than their own convenience. It 
may well be, however, that the difficulties entailed 
by public control are the result, not of the nature 
of the work, but of flaws in organisation, and especially 
of misconceptions that may have arisen regarding the 
duties of the Board of Governors. 

The function of that Board is, or should be, clear. 
It is to exercise that control, initiative and super- 
vision which is necessary if the Corporation is to main- 
tainits proper relation with its public. One point alone 
perhaps will illustrate how important that relation 
is. The B.B.C., on instructions from the Govern- 
ment, is authorised to broadcast certain information 
or to withhold certain information. The Ullswater 
Committee recommended that such notifications from 
the Government should always be announced publicly: 
the Charter leaves it to the B.B.C.’s discretion whether 
to do so or not. It is clear that such discretion can 
only be exercised properly by a fully responsible 
body. It is for the Governors to provide this respon- 
sibility. The Chairman of the Board receives £3,000 
a year, which is equal to that of the permanent 
head of a Government Department, and justifies 
the expectation that the recipient of it should be a 
man of the same calibre, with the same specialised 
qualifications, the same detachment from other 
interests, and able to devote all his time and ener- 
gies to his task as a full-time permanent official. 
Neither the Chairmanship nor the ordinary Governor- 
ships (at £1,000 a year) can without scandal be treated 
as comfortable and lucrative berths for deserving 
septuagenarians. To a properly appointed Board, 
of which the Chairman especially should be a man 
in whom Parliament can have confidence, the public 
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and Parliament could rightly delegate their powers. 
It is absurd to pretend that such a Board cannot 
be found. The heads of Civil Service departments 
have tasks of no less difficulty and importance to 
perform. Sir John Reith, however, has recently 
outlined two different conceptions of the relations 
between a Board and its chief executive official, 
in this case himself—with a salary more than twice 
that of the Chairman. The Board may be the effective 


=== 
governing body and the official carry out its Policy. 
or the official may form and initiate policy anq the 


Board merely advise and approve. It is safe to 
say that in the B.B.C. the relation so far has been 
the second and that it ought to be the first, Only in 
this way can effective public control be exerciseq. 
only in this way can the problem be solved of uniting 
efficient working with full response to public demanq 
and with full responsibility to Parliament. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE most wholesome feature of the transition from 
King to King is the universality of the desire to 
regard the thing as settled and done with and to get 
on with every task that was temporarily interrupted— 
including preparations for the Coronation. It is a pity 
the question of the broadcasts is to be raised in the 
House of Commons, for no possible good can come of 
recriminations about that now. The ex-King’s address 
has been described as “the greatest broadcast of all 
time,” and the description need not be challenged, 
though it means rather less than the phrase would 
suggest, for “all time” in terms of broadcasting is 
well under twenty years. But admirable as Prince 
Edward’s statement was in its simplicity and humanity, 
it needed the corrective of the Archbishop’s words to 
keep the balance just. Prince Edward was abundantly 
entitled to be heard in his own defence, but the plea 
for the defence is not and should not be the last word. 
The Archbishop was no censorious or ungenerous judge— 
any more than the ’bus-conductor who declared to me 
sorrowlully but decisively, “’e ought to ’ave acted 
different ’—and it is worth remembering that he was 
talking of facts of which he had knowledge that not 
one in ten thousand of his hearers even in this country 
possessed. In any case, what he has said he has said, 
and it is far best left at that. 
* * * a 

Now what concerns us is the reign of King George VI, 
and nothing is of better omen than the fact that it is 
obviously to be modelled on the reign of King George V. 
Sandringham at Christmas, Balmoral in the summer, 
Lord Wigram back as trusted adviser—signs that the 
old well-trodden ways are to be trodden again in small 
things as well as great are just what give the needed 
confidence at such a juncture. I, like most people, 
have heard King George and Queen Elizabeth criticised 
as ordinary. (So was President Lincoln, and he made 
a historic comment on it.) All that need be said about 
that—and the critics are mainly people who have never 
seen or heard the King or Queen—is that “ ordinariness ” 
is no bad quality in a constitutional king, that King 
George V and his consort might without discourtesy 
have been so described when their reign began, and that 
by the testimony of those who do know King George VI 
there is a great deal more in him than meets the undis- 
cerning eye. And the recall of Lord Wigram (still more 
familiar as Sir Clive) from premature retirement—he is 
only 63—assures to the King counsel based on experience 
as well as wisdom, for King George V appointed Major 
Wigram his assistant private secretary on his accession 
in 1910 and he succeeded Lord Stamfordham as private 
secretary in 1931. Never was the return of a dropped 
pilot more reassuring. 

* * * * 

One legacy from the crisis may yet cause some embar- 
rassment, If the Duke of Windsor does marry Mrs. 
Simpson and return in due course with her to this 
country, his wife will enjoy precedence next after the 
Queen (and, I suppose, the Queen Mother) above the 


Duchess of Kent or the Duchess of Gloucester, Tha 
would not today be popular, but time is mellowing jp 
its effects, and it may be some while before the question 
arises, 

* 2 * * 

The dispute between France and Turkey before the 
League of Nations Council will awaken certain memories 
in the minds of Geneva habitués. For this is not the 
first time those two nations have sought a peaceful and 
orderly settlement of their differences. I well remember 
a day during the Assembly of 1927, when, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice having on the previous 
day ruled against France in a case in which a Turkish 
Court had condemned the commander of a French ship, 
M. Briand mounted the platform and made a speech the 
gist of which was that he would rather see his country 
lose any case by arbitration than win it by war. That 
is the Geneva spirit which it pleases the shallow-minded 
to deride. 

* * * * 

“ Greatly begin.” How far the Popular Front move. 
ment has carried out the poct’s injunction I hardly 
care to determine. It began, formally, last Monday, 
with a platform which reached comprehensively from 
Conservative (Mr. Robert Boothby, M.P.) to Communist 
(Mr. John Strachey). United they stood, with all their 
faces to the foe. But to what foe? In Mr. Boothby’s 
eyes (and I imagine in most other people’s) he was Sir 
Oswald Mosley. But on the comprehensive platform was 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole with the Conservative and the Com- 
munist, and for him the foe was the Government of which 
Mr. Boothby is a sworn if rather embarrassing supporter. 
So the Popular Front, which might have been born and 
duly breeched, was born and promptly breached. For 
Mr. Boothby, with maledictions on his lips, left the 
platform, the hall and the movement. But the Com- 
munists, the Socialists, and a Liberal or two carry on. 

* * * * 

A book published last year under the title of No Mean 
City described in what some readers may have thought 
too lurid colours the gangster feuds, marked by razor- 


slashing and _ bottle-fighting, which disfigure the life of : 


Glasgow. It has more than once since its appearance been 
vindicated by unvarnished reports of _ police-court 
proceedings. No longer ago than Tuesday of this week 
the Glasgow gang fights figured in a murder trial in the 
Glasgow High Court. The gangs in this case were styled 
the Billy Boys and the Arcadians. A member of one 
of them deposed that fights between the two were 
frequent, and that what they usually fought about was 
“ religion.” Another witness declared that he saw 
one Arcadian jabbing the dead man with a broken 
bottle and a second hitting him over the head with a 
hatchet, while a third (according to a further witness) 
was striking him on the head with a poker. Clydesiders 
are as difficult a sect to handle as can be found north or 
south of Tweed, but Glasgow’s good name is at stake. 
That great city cannot afford the reputation of the 
Scottish Chicago. JANUS. 
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THE POPULATION 


PROBLEM: I. WHAT IS IT? 


By C. P. BLACKER 


[Dr. Blacker is Secretary of the Eugenics Society. The neat article in this series will be by Mr. D. V. Glass, 
on “ Other Countries’ Policies.’’} 


N recent months three important books* have been 
| published which deal, from various aspects, with 
the population problem. From all three there emerges 
, striking and momentous conclusion. Though the 
irth-tate still exceeds the death-rate in this country, 
and with vicissitudes is likely to exceed it for a few 
years to come, the fertility of women has now fallen so 


jow that, unless drastic changes occur in people’s repro- 
ductive habits, two things will inevitably happen. 


The first concerns the age-distribution of the population. 
The proportion of old people in the community will 
increase, and that of young people will decrease. The 
second change follows inexorably from the first. The 
death-rate will go up when the old people begin to die 
and will soon exceed the low birth-rate, so that the 
population will begin to decline. 

Many problems arise from this possible train of events. 
One relates to the assumption on which the forecast is 
based, which is that existing fertility rates will not be 
mised above their present low level; in other words, 
that marricd couples of reproductive age will continue 
to have as few children as they are having at present 
or will have fewer. Will they? The proposition is 
doubted by some people. It has been argued, for 
instance, that fertility is subject to evclical fluctuations 
of a more or less inexplicable character, which have little 
relation to the conscious intentions of parents. Persons 
who hold this view do not believe that birth-control, 
from whatever motive it is practised, has much to do 
with the astonishing decline in fertility which has 
occurred in many civilised countries in the last 60 years. 
This view, it must be acknowledged, finds very little 
favour among sociologists today. Nearly all of these 
hold that the decline is the product of deliberate action 
on the part of parents who consciously restrict their 
families. 

There are some people, however, who think that 
the decline is but temporary and is the product of 
psychological forces which can be easily reversed. It 
is, we are sometimes informed, fashionable today to have 
few children. Parents expose themselves to ridicule if 
they have large families. They align themselves with 
mentally retarded persons who, as a group, have many 
children, and with mentally defective persons who, 
though commonly thought to have large families, in fact, 
as a statistical aggregate, do not. ‘* Undo some of the 
effects of Neo-Malthusian propaganda” we are told, 
“and the family of three and four will reappear as the 
average.’ Again, it is difficult to believe that the problem 
is as simple as this. Though now and then small increases 
in fertility may reveal themselves, the low rates now 
prevalent are the product of very complex and deep- 
seated forces, and significantly to raise fertility will, in Dr. 
Kuczynski’s words, be a gigantic task. 

A second problem can be formulated 


in these 


words: We are told that the population is going 
to decline; this is not a problem; it is a happy 
augury, a blessed announcement; not only do our 


chronically high unemployment figures tell us that 
England is overpopulated ; the fact is proclaimed by 
the defacement of our countryside, by the spectacle 
of the South Coast of England, by the contemplation of 
a map of Greater London. The argument is familiar 





*The Struggle for Population. By D. V. Glass.——Population 
Movements. By R. R. Kuczynskii—World Population. By 
A. M, Carr-Saunders. 





and need not be elaborated. In fact, opinions range 
between the belief that the prosperity and strength 


of this country are to be measured by the size of its 
population, which might with advantage be half again 


as large as it is, and the conviction that the individual 
person’s standard of well-being would be noticeably 
improved if our numbers were reduced to those of 
Elizabethan England. It is by no means easy for us 
to decide how large the population cf this country 
should be, or even to define what we mean by the term 
* over-population”; and the task of. defining an 
“optimum ” population in the presence of the economie 
vicissitudes of today is still more arduous. Further, 
our attitude to the subject is likely to be influenced by 
what happens in other countries. Apprehension at 
the prospect of a declining population would be much 
diminished—it might even disappear—if the other 
countries of the world, by which we might be threatened 
or with which we might enter into competition, were 
confronted with a decline similar to ours. On the 
whole most people, while viewing with favour a decline of 
a few millions in our population, would probably 
not wish the decline to become too steep. And 
they would wish to be able to check it if it got 
out of hand. 

This leads to a third population problem. Suppose 
that, in the future, the population were to toboggan 
down-hill in earnest, what steps could we take to check 
the decline ? What measures could be adopted to persuade 
people to have more children ? The question has already 
been seriously considered in certain European countries, 
notably Germany and Italy, France and Belgium. 
Definite results have been attained in Germany, but they 
may prove to be ephemeral. The causes which are known 
to operate against fertility today proceed from every 
aspect of family and social life. So numerous are they, 
and so closely entangled, that it is difficult to separate 
them from one another and to appraise their separate 
effects. 

How important, in the first place, are physiological 
and medical causes of infertility ? How many people, 
in other words, want but cannot have children through 
inability to conceive ? How many would like to have 
children but are deterred by considerations of health 
or of heredity? What has been the effect of the scare 
about maternal mortality? Would the establishment 
of a really efficient maternity service alter people's 
attitude ? How important is the complex of socio- 
economic deterrents: the lowering of the standard of 
living brought about by numerous children, the fear that 
on reaching maturity the child may find itself unemployed, 
the desire to give the best chances to one or two children 
already born? How _ important are philoprogenitive 
motives as against selfish ? On a medium-sized income, 
a large family is incompatible with such luxuries or 
amenities as a motor, domestic help, travel, amusements 
and the entertainment of friends. Lastly, how important 
are such intangible factors as the social and international 
atmosphere ? With the prospect of periodic economic 
depressions causing widespread unemployment, and 
with the threat hanging over us of another European 
war, are people going to have more children, however 
much the social handicaps of large families are mitigated ? 

When we survey the picture of social life in England 
today, we are impressed with the number and the 
excellence of the reasons why married couples should 
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have few children, Now that people are equipped with 


the means of preventing births, the reproductive impulse - 


is seen to be a delicate thing, struggling for expression 
against numerous checks and obstacles. It may well 
prove to be incapable of effective resuscitation until 
drastic changes for the better are introduced into our 
social and international life. 


es 

The spread of contraceptive knowledge and of the 
sense of parental responsibility for the well-being of each 
individual child—in short, the spread of planned parent 
hood—may well result in a further decline in fertility 
unless the social conditions of the future promise to fulfil 
the high standards which we are increasingly demanding 
for our children, y 


THE ARMIES OF EUROPE: If. FRANCE 


By CAPTAIN LIDDELL HART 


HE French Army exemplifies the fallacy of the old 
standards of gauging strength. If its total numbers 

are counted, it would appear the “ strongest ” in Europe, 
apart from the Russian. That idea is reinforced if trained 
reserves of men and stored reserves of war material be 
reckoned. And the impression has thus been spread 
that the French Army was, at any rate until recently, a 
serious potential threat to Germany. But the numbers 
had small offensive meaning under modern conditions ; 
a large proportion were abroad; and most of the war 
material was old. Although 22 tank battalions are 
maintained in France most of them are still equipped 
with machines of the last war, slightly renovated. They 
are slow machines, employed to help the infantry forward, 


yet with a very limited obstacle-crossing capacity for. 


that purpose. The Army comprises 20 infantry divisions, 
5 cavalry divisions, and 5 colonial infantry divisions which 
serve as a “ mobile force” ready for despatch to deal with 
trouble overseas. 

The total “strength ” of the French Army is some 
640,000, but of these nearly 200,000 are serving in 
North Africa and other colonies. Conscript service is 
still nominally for one year, but contingents are now being 
held for an extra year. This is due to the threat of the 
German military expansion combined with the shrinkage 
of the annual contingent of young men reaching military 
age (caused by the fall of the birth-rate during the last 
war), The shrinkage, together with the nezd_ for 
adequately trained personnel in the mechanised arms, has 
also led the French to enlist an increased proportion of 
long-service professional soldiers, who form a corps of 
specialists. A maximum of 117,000 has been legally 
sanctioned, but only some 80,000 have been obtained 
hitherto, as the terms have not been sufficiently attractive. 

Until recently the horizon of the French Army was 
bounded by 1918. If war came again, it apparently 
intended to resume where it had left off. In French 
military doctrine and training all else was subordinated 
to the production of a great volume of fire by methods 
that were as studiously deliberate as the rate of movement 
they promised. The best thing that could be said of the 
doctrine was that it recognised the importance of material 
factors, especially the effect of fire, and recanted the 
fallacious belief of 1914 that the unshielded will of the 
soldier was proof against bullets and shells. But it 
seemed to ignore the truth that fire is a means to move- 
ment, and that the effect is lost unless it can be followed 
up quickly. 

But in the last year or two there has been a rapid 
evolution—towards a more flexible and mobile type 
of force and action. One cavalry division has already 
been completely mechanised, mainly with armoured 
fighting vehicles, but has a proportion of “ motor- 
dragoons ” in light cars and on motor-cycles. A second 
cavalry division is to be mechanised this autumn. In 
addition some ten infantry divisions have been motorised ; 
their artillery is all tractor-drawn, their infantry regi- 
ments are provided with little armoured carriers for 
mortars, machine-guns and ammunition, and can 
themselves be moved by lorry convey, 


The creation of these new-type formations, so different 
from the rest of the active forees and from the bulk 
army of mobilisation, is naturally leading the French 
towards a new picture of warfare. General mobilisation 
is a process that works slowly in putting an army into 
the field: so slowly indeed, that if mobilisation and 
concentration were made as in 1914, the army would 
court the risk of never reaching the field. Air pressure 
on the congested traflic arteries might cause a premature 
collapse. Even at the best, an interval of a week or two 
must elapse before these forces can come into action, 
But the new-type formations, helped by their special 
composition as well as by their rail-free mobility, may 
be ready within a time that we commonly count in hours, 
To keep them in waiting while the bulk army yas 
assembling would be a precarious discount of the time- 
factor, even if the enemy’s action allowed the attempt, 

Thus, in the new picture, the first phase of a war is 
fought out by the mobile forces together with the frontier 
garrisons. The second phase, of conflict between the 
mass forces, is provided for as a_ possibility although 
some regard it as a doubtful one. 

National conditions, however, give the new direction of 
military evolution a turn different from what is visualised 
in other countries. French thought revolves more than 
ever around the. particular problem of safeguarding 
Trance against invasion—a problem essentially defensive, 
Thus the new-type formations seem to be visualised, 
above all, as a means of strengthening defence—by 
switching fire more quickly to a threatened spot and 
by developing a counter-offensive more promptly. 
To many there may be novelty in this ‘ defensive” 
view of the value of mechanised forces. But it is justified 
on technical grounds. Despite the obvious increase of 
offensive power conferred by mechanised forces, the 
reinforcement of the defensive may well prove greater 
still, indirectly. On a long view, it might even be said 
that this has been the trend of the growing mechanisation 
of war through the centuries. 

The preponderance of the defensive also finds expression 
in the frontier fortifications to which so much of their 
money and attention have been devoted in recent years. 
That newly fortified line, for the most part running 
just inside the frontier, has been widely discussed. It 
consists of a chain of forts and casemates—the pro- 
portions varying not only according to the ground but 
to the money available. The “forts” themselves 
consist of a mushroom-like cluster of concrete casemates 
linked by underground galleries; these lead to the 
living quarters, magazines, and power stations which 
serve each cluster, and are likewise buried deep. 
The defence of the approaches through Belgium and 
Belgian Luxembourg as well as of the German frontict 
has been taken in hand, work being carried out along 
the line of the frontier towards Maubeuge and Lille. 

Such a fortified line, although better designed, 
naturally lacks the depth of protection afforded by the 
vast trench systems which developed in the Wat. 
Stronger in meeting the first shock, it is intended to 
gain time rather than to be a final barrier. It is, above 
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all, 2 shock-absorber, to cover the process of mobilisation. 
Its effectiveness thus depends on the adequacy and 
readiness of the forces which normally garrison it, and 
on the promptness with which support can be given. 
The main danger lies in a surprise attack which might 
overwhelm a sector before the emergency was realised ; 
a further danger now on the horizon is a penetration 
of the intervals by mechanised forces, which might 
disregard the forts or leave them to be “ mopped up ” 
by a second wave of invaders. It is for this reason 
that the French are so concerned with the new risks 
of the attaque brusquée. 

Meanwhile the problem of immediate concern is to 
adapt their own organisation to the current of changing 
conditions. One need is to remodel the mobilisation 
scheme so as to produce an effective force in support 


THE FUTURE OF 


of the frontier garrisons in the shortest possible time— 
a time that we must now count in hours rather than 
in days. That mobilisation scheme must also take 
account of the new risks threatened by hostile air attack 
during the main process of mobilisation and concen- 
tration. Concentration must not spell congestion. The 
other need is to develop mechanisation as a means of 
saving time in arrival and intervention. The fortified 
region itself is garrisoned by units of varying com- 
position which are “ hand-made” to suit the sector 
allotted to them; they can be brought up to strength 
at short notice with reservists drawn from the neigh- 
bouring district. But for the prompt support of the 
region, and for manoeuvre based on_ this pivot, 
mobile formations are necessary. The need is now 
being met. 


BRITISH FASCISM 


By ROBERT BERNAYS, M.P. 


HERE is no doubt that with Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
decision to run 400 candidates at the next election 
anew force has entered British polities. The situation 
js radically different from the days of his short-lived 
“New Party.” Then he attacked only on a limited front 
and with a confused and ill-defined objective. Now the 
offensive is to be launched along the whole line of 
the constituencies and its aim is nothing less than the 
conversion of British Democracy into the Fascist State. 
There has also been a change in the position of Sir 
Oswald Mosley. Five years ago he was a discredited 
Labour Party politician who had singularly failed, when 
he had a peculiar responsibility for arresting the mounting 
figures of unemployment, to influence the situation in any 
way. Today he is the most formidable mob-orator in 
Great Britain. He is the only politician with the 
exception of the Prime Minister who can attract large 
audiences. He does it without any of the adventitious aids 
of the politician of the established partics—traditional en- 
thusiasm and a ready-made organisation to work it up. 
“Mosley is coming” announce the posters. Thatisall. But 
itis enough in a great many towns to fill the largest halls. 

He is, moreover, in a good tactical position. Having 
heen out of Parliament for five years he has escaped any 
responsibility for what has been done or left undone. 
He can canalise the popular discontents, and very 
effectively he does it. Whether it is the grievances of 
the tithe-payers in the southern counties or the anti- 
semitic feeling in the East End or indignation at the 
Worsening position of the distressed areas, Mosley is 
there to aggravate and inflame the general disgruntlement. 
What is more, he is able to personalise these discontents. 
He sets out to prove to his audiences that their troubles 
are all due to some concrete evils—the “ sweating ” 
Jewish employer, the international banker, or the 
crafty politician on the make. He gives his audiences 
something to hate, and next to fear hatred is unhappily 
the most powerful recruiting-agent in polities. 

He has an obvious potential appeal to youth. Bank 
clerks, shop assistants, minor employces in the great 
impersonal combines, whose lives tend, in their own 
minds, to seem dull and drab, may well find in Fascism 
a call to adventure and excitement that they find in none 
of the other parties. It is obviously more fun to go and 
beat up the East End than to join a study circle on the 
fallacies of Socialism. Mosley deals not in dead _pro- 
grammes but in crusades, and he preaches them with the 
fervour not of a politician but of a prophet. 

But, having admitted all these advantages, I am con- 
Vinced that when the results of the next election are 
announced all Mosley’s dynamic energy and the super- 


ficial attractiveness of the Fascist appeal to ignorance 
and prejudice will have produced nothing but a gigantic 
list of lost deposits. The whole organisation of modern 
politics is weighted against a new party. In the first 
place there is the formidable obstacle of the single- 
Member constituency. It was proportional representation 
far more than the Versailles Treaty that gave the Nazis 
their first footing in Germany. However small was the 
total of the Nazi votes in those early days they were 
always certain of seats in mathematical proportion to 
their strength. From the start they were able to give 
the impression of a new and rising party in the Reichstag. 
But the clectoral system does not work like that in 
England. It is only victories in individual constituencies 
that count. It would be quite possible under existing 
conditions ‘for the Fascists to poll a million votes and 
not secure a single Parliamentary representative. 

Sir Oswald Mosley has far more handicaps than any 
of the pioneering Socialists—and their polls in the early 
days were derisive. There is his connexion with 
the most menacing features of the resurgent Germany. 
What is the decent, liberty-loving, tolerant, kindly 
British working-man to think of a man who exchanges 
messages of goodwill with Herr Julius Streicher, the 
Nuremberg district leader and notorious Jew-baiter, and 
assures him that “ the might of Jewish competition must 
be overcome in all great countries before the future of 
Europe can be assured in justice and peace.” And it is not 
as though his policy were likely to appeal to extreme 
Conservatism. His recent statement in a Berlin paper 
that Germany ought to be given back her colonies violates 
the deepest Conservative convictions. 

It is difficult to see from what quarter Sir Oswald 
can expect any block support. Fascism is already a 
terror to the ordinary working-man, and now Mosley is 
at pains to make it equally unacceptable to the propertied 
classes. Even among the ranks of lower middle-class 
youth, the bodyguard of Nazism in its early days, Mosley 
has lost his most formidable recruiting-agent. It is hard, 
moreover, to exaggerate the ruinous effect the Public 
Order Bill is likely to have on the Fascist appeal. The 
uniform has made the Fascist movement in foreign 
countries. Without it Mussolini would never have made 
his triumphal march on Rome, nor, without it, would 
Hitler have stormed his way into the Wilhelmstrasse. 
Deprived of his uniforms, Mosley loses his most powerful 
advertisement. Every young man swaggering round the 
purlieus of Westminster or Chelsea was a walking re- 
cruiting-poster for Fascism. 

The fact is that Sir Oswald Mosley has not a single 
one of the factors in his favour possessed by the Fascist 
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leaders on the Continent. Unlike Germany England 
knows no serious unemployment problem among 
the youth of the middle-classes. Headmasters assure 
me that no boy leaving school this year has had any 
serious difliculty in getting a job. In Germany when 
Hitler was fighting his way to power great masses of the 
youth of Germany were jobless and hopeless. Their 
parents had lost all their money in the inflation, and 
they lacked the elementary standards of bourgeois 
comfort. I remember seeing, on a visit to Germany 
in 1932, groups of them—in once smart blue shirts and 
plus fours—playing in street-bands or selling matches. 
Nor can Mosley employ the favourite Fascist argument 
that popular government is inefficient and corrupt. 
The recent constitutional crisis has enormously enhanced 
the prestige of popular institutions. Sir Oswald Mosley’s 
attempt last week to exploit the situation for his own 
ends and identify Fascism directly with the former 
King was a complete failure, and earned for him the 
contempt of the overwhelming majority of the nation. 
The speed and good sense also, with which the Budget 


a 


leakage allegations were dealt with this year is a sMashin 
answer to the contention that democracy is insensitive 
to charges of corruption or even errors of judgement on 
the part of the servants in whom it has put its trust 
Nor can any attack be levelled, as was done so effectively 
in Germany, against the divisions and confusions of 
political parties. Has not the same Government. been 
returned to power twice in successive elections, with 
overwhelming majorities ? 

The situation, of course, may change. The upward 
trend of trade may be arrested, the National Government 
may break up into factions, an irresponsible Opposition 
may be enthroned. Sir Oswald Mosley and his Fascist 
candidates, faced as they are today with the embattled 
might of the National Government, form nothing worse 
than a bad joke. With a weak Socialist Government 
in office, and Sir Stafford Cripps ready to trip it up at 
every step, Fascism might well become a grim challenge, 
But these are remote possibilities. In existing circum. 
stances democracy has nothing to fear from Fascism, 
because it has given Fascism so little cause for attack 


OBJECTIVE CRITICISM 


By E. E. KELLETT 


RECENT trial in Germany has aroused widespread 

interest. It will be remembered that some ten 
days ago, Dr. Goebbels, the Minister for National 
Enlightenment and Propaganda, announced that criticism 
of works of art was forbidden ; it could not be tolerated 
that writers should be allowed to pass judgements on 
actors, dramatists, musicians, or poets. Unless the 
critic could do better in the art than the man he presumed 
to appraise, he had better be silent, or at most confine 
himself to an objective and impersonal description 
of the work under consideration. 

In flagrant contempt of this decree, a contributor 
to the Schachspieler had the audacity to pass a subjective 
judgement on the play of Dr. Euwe in the recent Notting- 
ham tourney. His actual words were as follows : “ At 
this point Dr. Euwe was guilty of a gross oversight. 
After playing remarkably well during the first part of 
the game, he carelessly moved his Bishop into a loose 
and undefended position. His opponent, Dr. Lasker, 
taking prompt advantage of the error, moved his Pawn, 
and shortly afterwards gained a piece. Continuing to 
play with great skill, he compelled Dr. Euwe to resign 
in half a dozen more moves.” ° 

The speech of the Public Prosecutor began by pointing 
out how often a critic of a work of art had, under the 
transparent veil of aesthetic appraisals, conveyed a 
covert censure of the Nazi régime. If such a crime was 
possible with the drama or with poetry, how much 
easier was it in connexion with the game of chess, 
which, it was well known, had repeatedly been treated 
as a political allegory. A check to the king might, with no 
great dexterity, be so spoken of as to denote an attack 
on the Fiihrer; and the Government was determined 
to put down such disguised treason with the utmost 
rigour of the law. 

* But,” went on the Prosecutor, “ to leave that point 
and to proceed to the crime now before us. It will be 
seen that this Hans Schmidt has contravened every 
one of Dr. Goebbels’s injunctions in the most open and 
unabashed fashion; and there will, on that account, 
be no need for me to inquire whether he has not, in 
addition, been guilty of allegorical or symbolical treason. 
I have no doubt that, were I to investigate the point, 
I should find, lurking beneath the surface of his words, 
an inveterate antagonism to our system. But I will not 
insist on that ; I merely ask you to bear it in mind. His 
overt act is enough to condemn him, To quote the words 


of our great Nazi poet, his offence is rank and smells to 
heaven. 

“First, he has dared to criticise art; for that chess 
is an art needs no proof. Who can deny that its com. 
binations often show an almost lyrical beauty? Its 
moves are rhythmical, like those of a dance; its revela- 
tions surprising; and the chess-player’s eye, like the 
poet’s, often rolls in a fine frenzy, glances from earth to 
heaven, and almost literally bodies forth the forms of 
things unknown. Chess is poetry, and it has been the 
theme of poets. Long ago Vida made the “ Art of Chess” 
the subject of some elegant cantos—Vida, who, had he 
lived today, would have been a devoted adherent of 
Signor Mussolini, and thus a friend of our Fihrer. 

“Chess being an art, then, this ‘ know-better’ 
Hans Schmidt had no business to criticise it at all. For, 
as Dr. Goebbels has shown, criticism discourages the 
artist, and prevents him from putting forth of his best. 
How can we expect Nordic chess-players to gain the 
supremacy which is their due if they are to be subject to 
the carping strictures of lookers-on? Justly has our 
Minister forbidden this presumption. The utmost 
Schmidt had a right to do was to record the moves, and 
that in our noble Nordic notation, and not in the effete 
anti-Nazi style of England and America. 

“Think again. No one has a right to judge an artist 
unless he is a better performer than that artist. Is 
Schmidt a better player than Dr. Euwe ? I have looked 
into his record, and I believe that Dr. Euwe could give 
him a pawn, a move, and a beating. Let him wait awhile 
before he accuses an Euwe of error! Was there ever a 
greater piece of insolence than that a third or fourth-rate 
chess-player should dare to use an expression like ‘ care- 
lessness ’ about a man of such world-wide repute, such 
universally acknowledged eminence, as the champion ? 

* Incidentally, in attacking Dr. Euwe, he is insulting our 
Aryan race. For, though Dr. Euwe is a Dutehman, he 
belongs to the outer fringe of Germanism, which we shall 
not long permit to remain the fringe. Nor is it necessary 
to point out that, even were biological and genealogical 
evidence not available, Dr. Euwe’s great ability would 
by itself prove his Germanic origin, as a similar argument 
would show that Philidor, Labourdonnais, and Morphy 
all belonged to our unique and noble race. Schmidt, 
therefore, must beware ! 

“But to return. The decree, as I said, lays down 
that criticism—if I must use the word—should be 
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jmpersonal and objective. It must describe the work, 
and say nothing about the author. Why then, I ‘ask, 
did not’ Schmidt, when telling us that Lasker took 
instant advantage of Dr. Euwe’s error—why did Schmidt 
not add that Lasker is a Jew, a member of the most 
detestable of races, the most grasping, the most insidious ? 
This is the Lasker who, during a quarter of a century, 
py dint of a low cunning, maintained himself as chess- 
hampion of the world, thus, in true Liberalistic-Semitic 


cha ne ee ni 
fashion, depriving Nordic players of their legitimate 
rights... Nay, in his early youth, by similar devices, he 


managed to take the highest mathematical honours in 
his University, thus here also preventing some member 
of a nobler stock from achieving that distinction. And 
now we find Schmidt describing him as ‘ prompt’, and 
ys showing skill, Why, I ask, did he not use other 
terms? Why did he not speak of indecent haste and 
underhand craft ?. Why, further, did he conceal Lasker's 
sinister origin? Where is that impersonality and 
objectivity which Dr. Goebbels so rightly demands 


from criticism ? ‘To slur over a man’s Judaic descent 


is to forget that you cannot appraise a man’s work 
duly until you know whether his grandmother was a 
Jewess or a Gentile: then only can you be truly 
objective. But the explanation is only too plain. 
Schmidt himself is a Jew. He has not the Hebraic 
features—there is his cunning. And his very name 
bewrays him. It is so common in Germany that it is 
constantly adopted as an alias by those who, for one 
reason or another, wish their true one not to be known. 
Beyond doubt Schmidt is an Israel, an Abraham, or 
even a Marx. When our Fiihrer determined to change 


his family designation, how differently he acted! Do we 
say Heil Schmidt? A thousand times No! Gentle- 
men, deal out fearless and impartial justice; cleanse 


the State of its dangerous taint ; remove its persistent 
and subtle adversaries; say with me Heil Hitler, and 
give this crafty intriguer the punishment he has earned.” 

After a short deliberation, the jury found Schmidt 
guilty, and he was sentenced to three years’ detention 
in a concentration-camp, no chess-board being allowed 
him. 


BOOKS FOR CHRISTMAS 


By EVELYN WAUGH 


OR the logical mind the Teutonic observance of 
Christinas is a highly puzzling business. Even 
in the nursery, where one was beset by unlimited, 
acquisitive impulses dependent solely upon adult caprice 
for their satisfaction, I remember moments of extreme 
vexation against benevolent elders who had too casually 
interpreted the detailed appeals to Santa Claus, which 
we used to put up the chimney. Why would they not 
give the money and let me choose for myself? But at 
least in those happy days no return was expected more 
valuable than a hand-painted Christmas card. 

But Nordic man, ever wistfully and whimsically in 
pursuit of his own childhood, encouraged by shopkeepers 
of every faith and race, has insisted on perpetuating 
the custom. It is in accordance with Christian charity 
that the rich should send gifts to the poor; it is dignified 
and fitting that the Ambassadors of different races 
should present examples of their culture to the monarchs 
to whom they are sent. (In 1930 the Prince of Udine 
gave an aeroplane to the Emperor Haile Selassie.) But 
it is hard to see what useful end is served by the annual 
exchange of objects of identical value between people 
of identical income. 

It may be supposed that we all have certain desires 
that the limits of our income render unsatisfied. Few 
but ourselves know of them; none know them exactly. 
The probability of a friend hitting upon them by chance 
is very remote. The best he can do is to give us some- 
thing which we should have to buy for ourselves-—a box of 
the cigars we habitually smoke, razor-blades, a dozen 
hair-cuts—thus setting free a part of our income, pre- 
viously earmarked, for less prosaic ends. This is highly 
desirable, though very rare, for particular occasions 
such as weddings. But how much simpler for him to 
send us a cheque. And how foolish we should look 
at Christmas if we all, with expressions of love and 
good wishes. exchanged cheques of the same value ; 
and how painful it would be to receive a cheque for a 
guinea from someone to whom we had sent only a pound. 
If, on the other hand, we are to receive objects which 
we should not have bought for ourselves, and do not 
particularly want, in exchange for objects sent to our 
friends of precisely similar character, we are all so much 
the worse off; neither clergy nor poor haye gained 
anything, It is un odd way to celebrate a religious 
festival, 


This logical absurdity is slightly relieved by the giving 
of books. In the first place there is no need for delicacy 
about their cost. There is no hope that our present 
looks more expensive, no fear that it looks less than it is. 
The prices are clearly printed upon the wrapper, and if we 
remove that, we are open to the suspicion of having sent. 
a second-hand or complimentary copy (since some papers 
have the nasty habit of labelling the books they send out 
for review). Moreover, in our choice, we are able to 
point morals and criticise our relatives in a way which, 
more directly done, would be grossly offensive. There 
is no question of our giving a book which we think the 
recipient would like ; we give what we think will do her 
good, and in this connexion one may pause to condemn a 
singularly futile scheme that was lately launched by the 
book trade. This was a system of “ vouchers”? by which 
one gave a receipt for the value of a certain sum to 
be spent on books; the most ignominious present to 
receive, approximating to the admonition offered the 
tramp “ Now spend this on nourishing food, my good 
man, not in beer,” having the disadvantages, suggested 
above, of the ordinary banker’s cheque, and none of 
the advantages. 

But in choosing the books ourselves we can wipe out 
many an old score. Someone has taken a snobbish 
line towards us; we send the biography of one of our 
ancestors. We have had a_ political argument, and 
feel that we did not make the best of our case; we can 
send the work from which we drew our own garbled 
version. We have disagreed on a_ point of history ; 
here is the moment to prove ourselves right. We have 
long been distressed by the prose style of a literary 
Fowler’s Modern English Usage for him. 


acquaintance : 
vive 
no 


A book of our own is about to be remaindered ; 
it to everybody. We wish to convert someone to a 
crank notion of our own; inundate him with tendentious 
literature. We find someone’s food unpalatable; a 
case for cookery books, They do not know how to 
bring up their children; a treatise on discipline. It is 
not diflicult in the spate of contemporary fiction, to find 
types to which our relatives approximate in their less 
companionable moments. It is possible sometimes with 
industry, to find illustrations which caricature their 
features. And we can send these missiles in the happy 
assurance that in the dyspeptic gloom of Boxing Day, 
any hit which we score will be doubly painful, 
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THE HUSBAND’S REVENGE 


By LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


N the very first day of his betrothal, Bartolino 
had heard his fiancée say to him: 

“Lina, you know, is not my real name. It should be 
‘Carolina’; but ‘Lina’ was the name my _ beloved 
late husband gave me... and ‘ Lina’ I have remained. 
He was such a good man... there he is...” and she 
pointed him a large photograph showing Signor Cosimo 
Taddei smiling and taking off his hat to him. 

Bartolino, almost instinctively, had half bowed his 
head to the dead man in reply. 

It had never occurred to Lina Sarulli—-the widow of 
the famous architect Taddei—to remove his _ portrait 
from the wall, for to him she owed her position, the house 
he had built for her, the beautiful furniture and every- 
thing else she possessed in the world. 

“T didn’t really like to change my name,” she had 
continued, oblivious of her fianeé’s embarrassment, 
“but could I refuse what the dear soul asked me? I 
am sure you will not mind calling me by the same name, 
will you ? ” 

“No...er...no... of course,” Bartolino had 
stammered, unable to turn his eyes from the large photo- 
graph of the man on the wall who was still smiling and 
raising his hat to him. 


* * * * 


When three months later—friends and relatives had 
come to the station to see Lina and her bridegroom off 
for their honeymoon, Ortensia Motta—Lina’s closest 
friend—had turned to her husband and had not been 
able to refrain from a sigh: ‘“ Poor Bartolino, with a 
woman like that... ” 

“Why poor?” had answered her aged husband, 
who, having arranged the marriage, was annoyed at any 
criticism. “ Why poor? Bartolino is not a fool; he 
has a first-rate knowledge of chemistry...” 

“ Yes, of chemistry,” had added the wife. 

“And he will make an ideal husband as he would 
have made an ideal teacher if he had cared to publish all 
he knows about chemistry. Besides, he is such a candid 
Mca” 

“I agree, a perfectly candid soul.” had added _ his 
wife, unable to refrain from a smile while thinking of her 
friend Lina travelling at that very moment to Rome in 
her second honeymoon with that bald, inexperienced, 
almost childish-looking young man replacing the delight- 
ful, jovial, shrewd and enterprising (even too much, at 
times) Signor Taddei who had been her first husband. 


* * % * 


Before the train started Uncle Anselmo had said to the 
bride: “ Take care of Bartolino .. . Look after him.” 

And Lina, who had already been to Rome on her first 
honeymoon and knew all about travelling, had in fact 
taken care of him, as of a child, and when the train 
at last reached Rome had said to her husband: “ Leave 
everything to me, dear,” and turning to the porter who 
had collected the luggage: “To the Hotel Victoria.” 

Immediately outside the station the ’ bus of the Hotel 
Victoria was waiting. Lina recognised the driver and 
gave him a nod. 

“You will see. dear, a nice little hotel—clean, good 
service, not too expensive and quite central .. . The same 
where I went with my beloved six years ago for my first 
honeymoon ... You will like it, too...” 

Arriving at the hotel. Lina felt almost at home. She 
was sure she could recognise everyone. There was 
“ Pippo,” for instance, the old waiter who attended 


“them” six years ago. He showed her room 12—y 
the first floor—a large and well-furnished room. Which 
however, did not suit her. : 

*T wonder whether room 19 is vacant?” she asked 
the old waiter, and while the servant went to enquire 
she remembered that the same thing had happened ty 
her - beloved six years ago. They had __ reserve 
for him a room at the first floor, but he had asked for 
another on the second, number 19. 

““We shall be better there, my dear, more air, less 
noise ... It is the same room .. .” 

And when Pippo returned saying that 19 yas 
vacant she clapped both hands like a child, happy to 
feel herself again in the same room, with the same furni. 
ture, with the same decorations, the same little aleoye 
by the window... 

we * x k 


While the whole honeymoon lasted not only did they 
sleep in the same bed, but they took their meals at the 
same restaurants, they visited the same sights, the same 
museums, the same galleries, the same churches and even 
the same gardens as she had visited six years before— 
with her beloved husband. Bartolino, extremely shy 
by nature, was hardly capable of expressing his disgust 
at being forced to follow the experience, the advice, the 
taste and the personal likings of that first husband, nor 
could his wife notice the sad impression of her behaviour 
on her young husband. Married at eighteen, almost a 
child, ignorant of life and inexperienced, hadn’t she been 
entirely formed and educated by that man so as to become 
his own creature? Didn’t she owe everything to him and 
hadn’t she become incapable of even thinking or feeling 
or moving apart from him ? 

If she had married again it was because Signor Taddei 
had taught her that tears are no remedy in life and that 
life is for the living and death for the dead. This— 
nothing else—had made her accept Bartolino as a husband. 
If Bartolino loved her he had to follow her in her own 
ways, which, of course, meant following the ideas of 
Signor Taddei, who was their master and their guide. 

a * # * 


Upon their return from their honeymoon they were 
met by unexpected sad news. Signor Motta, the 
man who had arranged their marriage, had died sud- 
denly. 

Lina, who could not forget the support she had_ had 
from his wife Ortensia during her own widowhood 
rushed to console and assist her, but could hardly under- 
stand why she looked so heartbroken although ten 
days had already elapsed since her husband’s death. 

“What can be wrong ? ”—she asked her husband. 

“ Well,” answered Bartolino blushing deep red at 
his wife’s lack of understanding, “ after all . . . hasnt 
she lost her husband ? ” 

“Her husband? Of course, but he was old cnough 
to be her father . . .” 

“ And even then wouldn’t that be enough to depress 
her?” 

** But he was not her father .. .,” insisted Lina. 

Lina was right. Ortensia, who had _ noted how 
Lina’s too frequent mentions of her dead husband had 
made Bartolino uneasy and restive, was trying to attract 
him by showing herself inconsolable and heartbroken. 
And by so doing she had impressed him so deeply with 
her sorrow that for the first time, blushing furiously, be 
had revolted to his wife : 

“What about you? ... didn’t you cry too? .. .” 
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interrupted 
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«What has this got to do with it?” 
Lina. “ First of all my beloved husband was . 
“Still a young man, I know that,” he finished to 
prevent her saying it. 

“And besides I cried . . cried quite a 
lot . . - but at last I managed to control myself, while 
Ortensia does nothing else, just as if she would never 


ves 


think of stopping ... I am sure her tears are not 
sincere. - + + 
Bartolino, of course, would not believe this. On the 


contrary. he felt more angry, not so much against his 
wie as against that dead husband of her, the Signor 
qaddei, who was still smiling and raising his hat at 
him from the wall and whose way of thinking had 
obviously inspired and was still inspiring his wife. 

That portrait! ‘That everlasting smile! He could 
not stand it any more. It was haunting him wherever 
he went, like a ghost. There it was, in front of him, 
laughing and taking his hat off to him, as much as to say : 

“Tt’s your turn, make yourself at home. This was 
once my study as an architect: now it has become 
vou laboratory as a chemist. Life is for the living, 
death for the dead. Work in peace.” 

Did he enter his bedroom? There, too, the image 
of Signor ‘Taddci was pursuing him with his sinister 
smile, as much as to say : 

“Come in, come in. Good evening. 
like my wife? Did I train her well? 
living, death for the dead.” 

No: he could stand it no longer. Every corner of 
that house was full of that man, and Bartolino, the 
image of peace, had become restless and irritated, trying 
in vain to conceal his feelings from his wife. 

At last he could conceal them no longer and tried to 
be eccentric, so as to shake his wife’s habits. But again 


How do you 


Life is for the 


he did not succeed. 

“You behave just like my poor beloved ” reproached 
his wife. ‘* He too was so extravagant, the dear old soul.” 

And soon Bartolino became aware that his wife was 
enjoying his eccentricities, as they reminded her of the 
very man he was trying to make her forget. 

At last a despicable scheme came to his mind. 

As a matter of fact it was not so much the intention 
of deceiving his wife as of revenging himself on that 
man who had taken his wife away from him and was 
still keeping her away after his death. He believed, 
in his inexperienced mind, that this wicked idea was 
his own, and hardly did he know that—on the contrary 
it had been almost unconsciously suggested to him by 
Ortensia, who had already tried many times in vain to 
distract him from his studies while he was still a bachelor. 

It was, for the wicked Ortensia, almost a return 
match, to let Bartolino know, in the most artful way, 
that she was terribly grieved at betraying such a dear 
friend as Lina, but that her love for him was born long 
before Lina had ever met him... a love almost as 
unconquerable as Fate. .. . 

What Fate had to do with the whole thing Bartolino 
never understood, and in fact, in the blessed simplicity 
of his mind, he was rather disappointed, feeling almost 
defrauded, when he saw that his scheme was so 
easily carried out. Left alone a few minutes in the 
bedroom of his dear old friend Motta, he soon was full 
of remorse. Suddenly his eyes fell on a shining object 
on the floor by Ortensia’s bed. It was a small gold 
locket which had obviously slipped from her neck. 
He picked it up with the idea of handing it back to 
her, but, while he was waiting for her return, his nervous 
lingers had—unwillingly—opened it. 

He could. hardly believe his eyes. 

From that locket a tiny reproduction of a photograph 
emerged—Signor Cosimo Taddei, raising his hat as usual 
and smiling at him, 


So 





MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By E. L. WOODWARD 
si FAT is an ester.” A fat is an I made 
this discovery in a school examination papcr. 
It did not take me far because I was not up in esters ; 
but the phrase has stayed in my mind. It has a grotesque, 


ester. 


irritating sound; just near enough to the splendid 
rhythm: nox est perpetua una dormienda. Nox 
est perpetua: a fat is an ester. The difference is as 


great as that between the maze of the constellations 
and the confusion of the neon lights in Piccadilly Circus. 
The inequality of men or of dogs is as nothing to the 
Some words are predestined to be 
masters, others to be servants. Some words are like 
silver trumpets, others like pneumatic drills. Some 
words are well-shapen; others deformed from _ birth, 
fumiliar circus monsters like //ottentottenpotentatentan- 
tenattentat, or mere stunted things like “* tub,” or Schwad, 
or Pflug. There are blind and deaf words, cool words 
like ‘‘ reverberate ” “ forest,” violent words like 
** black,” “ steel,” or * Fat” is one of the 
words thrown always low company, doomed 
never to wear a diadem, to lead a cavalry charge, to write 
Romeo and Juliet, to launch a thousand ships. The 
poor creature is well-meaning and without malice, but 
its idea of romance is to sizzle with sausages on a Saturday 
afternoon. If Fat should burn down half a city, there is 
nothing awe-inspiring about it. The greatest fire I have 
ever seen, the burning of Salonika, was the work of Fat: 
Fat in a frying-pan dropped by a Greek cab-driver. An 
anticlimax when, for once, fat might have masqueraded 
as the Destroying Angel. 

There is a good deal to be said for the slogan 
more words.” Ido not dislike the uproarious entassifica- 
cation of words ; magnificent, wind-bellied, sail-crowded, 
fast-moving fleets of sentences. I want words to be 
changed by time, smoothed or scarified by hard usage 
and the knocks of history. There is even a pathological 
interest in the vivisection of language, the painless and 
antiseptic operations done in up-to-date literary labora- 
tories. But fat: from the bulls of Basan and the sons of 
Eli to the soapworks of Cheshire, from Beowulf and the 
Lindisfarne Gospel to the jargon of modern dietetics, 
the word has been impassive, Goebbels-like in its Philis- 
tine unattractiveness, an unpleasing illustration of what 


inequality of words. 


or 
“wasp.” 


among 


“use 


is meant by the survival of the fittest. 
children 


A fat is an ester. I do not know how the 
answered this question in their examination. I could 
have given only one answer. Before my eyes there 


looms up a friendly figure, “gross, gross, fat, fat,” as 
Shakespeare said, but the figure of one who, for all her 
majesty, came and went with the wind; a princess of 
charwomen, a gipsy with the gipsies, a fishwife among the 
fishwives, light of hand, beloved of dogs and cats, a mis- 
tress of language to its darkest and deepest recesses, 
a woman of moods and imperiousness, an ester, if ever 
there were one. I know her history as fragments of a 
saga; money was present or absent, I think, according 
to the fortune of race-horses. In polities, she was a 
a follower of Burke, if she had found time 
Her religion was that of Abou-ben-Adhen. 


conservative : 
to read him. 


Three times a week she attended the cinema. I never 
had the fearful experience of seeing her in anger. ‘To us 


she was Falstaff’s daughter, the Elizabethan and Augustan 
ages, the empress-dowager of China, the Great White 
Queen, the Lady with the Lamp, Pope Joan, Britannia 
herself, a vast comet dominating our domestic sky. 
** Gross, gross, fat, fat.” Alas, she is gone, gone on her 
fiery path with 
* Flora, la belle Rommaine ; 
Archipiada, ne Thais, 
Qui fut sa cousine germaine.” 
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CHINA’S NEW UNITY 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


A visit to the capital of nationalist China in late November, 
1936, viewed in the comparative perspective of a similar visit 
almost exactly a year ago, conveys two strong and distinct 
impressions. China today is'a nation in birth. Its sense of 
political and economic unity is developing faster than many 
observers in previous years would have considered possible, 
This is one’s first outstanding impression. And the second 
impression, a close corollary of the first, is that China is not now 
so abjectly afraid of Japan as it has been since the seizure of 
Manchuria, the lightning Japanese conquest of Jehol and the 
various acts of aggression in North China. 

On this point two bits of concrete evidence came to my 
attention during my brief stay in Nanking. One was the 
markedly changed attitude of officials. A year ago any 
critical remark about Japanese policy was accompanied by 
an anxious “ hush,” an appeal that it should not be cited in 
any way that should remotely suggest the source from which 
it originated. Today Nanking officialdom is franker, freer 
in conversation, more indifferent to the consequences of being 
quoted. There is also a significant change in the Government’s 
attitude toward criticism of Japan in the Chinese Press. 
During 1935 anything of this kind was strictly forbidden. A 
Chinese editor received a severe gaol sentence for publishing 
an article which, under a very strained interpretation, could 
be interpreted as implying disrespect to the Emperor of 
Japan. There was nothing personal or scurrilous about the 
article, only some uncomplimentary philosophical reflections 
on kings and emperors in general. Quite recently a ‘* mos- 
quito ” newspaper, as small papers are called in China, pub- 
lished a cartoon showing the three stages of Sino-Japanese 
relations. The first stage, labelled The Past, showed Japan 
trampling on a prostrate China. The second stage, The 
Present, depicted Japan and China as glaring at each other 
on equal terms. And the'third stage, The Future, was repre- 
sented by a sketch of an aroused China vigorously throwing 
Japan out of its territory. No punitive measures were applied 
in this case, although there was a vigorous verbal remonstrance 
from a Japanese official. 

The new Chinese firmness vis-d-vis Japan has found practical 
expression in the resistance on the military front in Suiyuan 
and on the diplomatic front in Nanking. When an ambiguous 
force of Mongolian irregulars, who, according to the Chinese, 
were liberally supplied with aeroplanes and other modern 
weapons by Japan, attempted to overthrow Chinese authority 
in this part of Inner Mongolia there was immediate and, thus 
far, suecessful military resistance. Suiyuan was made a 
national issue ; and contributions have been pouring in from 
all over China for the benefit of the defenders of the province. 
In the negotiations which were precipitated by several! inci- 
dents when Japanese were killed in varying circumstances 
in different parts of China there have been two points in which, 
according to reliable information, the Chinese representatives 
asserted a flat non possumus. One was over concessions 
in regard to the autonomy of North China, which were 
considered so far-reaching as to destroy Chinese  sover- 
eignty in that region. The other was over a common Sino- 
Japanese front against Communism—a proposal which was 
first broached by Mr. Koki Hirota, then Foreign Minister, 
early in the year. The Chinese object to this suggestion on 
the ground that they are capable of suppressing their own 
Communists and that any joint agreement with Japan on this 
point would merely give the Japanese a pretext to dispatch 
troops to any part of China where Communists might be found. 

Behind this intransigence lies a growing consciousness of 
political nationhood which is a new thing in China, although 
the Chinese have always possessed a keen sense of cultural and 
racial solidarity. What is the solid foundation of fact beneath 
this consciousness ? There is no doubt that China today is 
more nearly united than it has been at any time since the 
collapse of the Empire in 1911. The bringing of the Province of 
Kwangtung, of which Canton is the centre, under Nanking’s 
direct administration after a wordy but’bloodless exchange of 
threats and ultimata last summer was a noteworthy achieve- 
ment in this connexion. The Chinese Communists, through 
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Nanking, November 274, 


the peripatetic guerilla war which they have been earr 


: = zi : ‘ving 
on ever since they were dislodged from their original strong. 
hold in South Central China, in Kiangsi and Fukien, have 


indirectly and unintentionally aided the centralising efforts of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. Provinces like rich, remote 
Szechuan, far beyond the Yangtze gorges, in Westem 
China, long harried by war lords and bandits, found themselyeg 
obliged to appeal for Central Government troops when they 
were invaded by the Reds. And along with Nanking troops 
same uniform banknotes, uniform administrative measures, 

Chinese political unity is still shaky and patchy in spots, 
In the future, as in the past, there will doubtless be setbacks 
and disillusionments. The whole structure is centred around 
the personality of Chiang Kai-shek, and no one knows what 
would happen if he should be eliminated from the political 
scene by death or assassination. The Kuomintang, the sole 
legal political party, is a weak, shadowy organisation, not 
comparable in dynamic force with the Communist’ Party in 
Russia, or the Fascist Party in Italy, or the National Socialist 
Party in Germany. There are still provincial “ war lords” 
or governors, who must be humoured, whom it would be diffi. 
cult, if not impossible, for the Central Government to depose, 

Yet the trend toward centralisation is unmistakable, and 
the gains, even during the last year, have been very marked, 
Several factors, material and human, are working in this 
direction. ‘The adoption of a managed curreney, uniform 
throughout the country, has been a tremendous’ blow to 
regional financial self-sufficiency. The substitution of paper 
for silver has functioned quite smoothly, contrary to some 
pessimistic predictions which were made when _ the change 
went into effect over a year ago. 

The spread of air communication and the growth in China’s 
network of railways and roads are making the country more 
nationally minded. The aeroplane now makes it possible 
to accomplish in hours some trips which would have formerly 
required weeks. ‘The political establishment of the authority 
of the Central Government in Canton has its economic comple- 
ment : the recent completion of the Canton-Hankow Railway, 
which opens up a direct land communication between the 
largest Chinese commercial centre in the South and the rich 
Yangtze Valley. The Lunghai Railway is gradually creeping 
westward ; and it will not be long before Szechuan loses the 
sense of primitive isolation that was formerly the natural 
accompaniment of the fact that this vast province had not 
a mile of railway within its borders. 

On the human side the cumulative effects of a generation 
of growing Western cultural influence and of modern educa- 
tion are just beginning to be felt. To cite only one among 
many similar significant facts, China now has 43,519 univer- 
sity students, as against 481 in 1911, the year of the fall 
of the Empire. The Central Military Academy in Nanking, 
to which Chiang Kai-shek has devoted much attention, is 
turning out a new type of young officer, men who feel them- 
selves Chinese patriots rather than condottieri of rival wat- 
lords. 

Many experienced foreign residents of China have spoken 
to me with genuine surprise of the changed conception of 
government which is now making itself felt in the more 
advanced parts of China. Formerly the Chinese magistrate 
at his worst simply milked the people under his jurisdiction 
for his personal enrichment. At his best he let them alone, 
merely administering justice according to Confucian precepts. 
Now, however, there is a growing insistence from ‘above that 
the mayor of a city or the provincial or county official should 
take some positive interest in the welfare of the people. Only 
a feeble beginning, to be sure, has been made in attacking 
China’s almost incredible poverty ; but the change of emphasis 
is significant. 

The new spirit of nationalism that is a product of all the 
forces and developments which have been enumerated is 
bound to be an important factor in shaping China’s future, 
and especially in determining the limits beyond which no 
government can afford to go in submitting to Japan without 
a struggle. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Theatre 


«The Boy David.” By Sir James Barrie. At His Majesty’s 
Jv simple fairness the essential question to ask about Sir 
James Barrie’s new play, The Boy David, is whether it 
has as much and the same kind of effect in His Majesty’s 
theatre as those chapters in the Old Testament must ever 
have When they are re-read at home. The answer just has 
to be a-hushed and reverent yet incisive No. ‘The substance 
jgall there. We behold the shepherd boy chosen of the Lord 
and anointed by Samuel. We see him leave his poor parents 
and brothers and his interview with Saul in a meadow. We 
are given the slaying of Goliath, and learn of Saul’s envious 
wrath against the boy who is to be king after him. There is 

a movingly contrived scene in which Saul attempts to slay 
David with his javelin, and David assuages the king’s wrath 
with his harp. ‘The episode is followed by a much less moving 
third act consisting of a series of David’s dreams, which amount 
to little more than tableaux vivants, and of a final scene in 
which David, wrestling with Jonathan, proves to himself that 
his overthrow of his enemies has resulted from a strength 
higher than his own. 

It has to be admitted that the characteristic Barrie touches 
in this narration are few and very far between. One occurs 
in the first act when David says to Samuel: ‘* What is 
sbile? Is it better than simple?” Samuel’s answer ought 
to be have been a loud, irreverent, and incisive No. For it is 
a quite un-Biblical lack of simplicity which is most the matter 
with this play. The whole thing boils down to a question of 
dramatising scripture, and with all the talent in the world 
—a great Russian producer, an Austrian actress as hero, and 
a clever English cast—even Sir James Barrie is not able 
very dramatically to justify God’s ways to man. It seems to 
be proved, therefore, that the theme is too great a one for any 
dramatist. 

One hastens to commend the many ingredients that have 
gone to the making of this distinguished failure. Mr. Augustus 
John has provided scenes and costumes that range in their 
suggestion from Crivelli and El Greco down to the least 
imaginative of operatic stage-designs. Professor Stern has 
been profuse of full sacks, empty jars, and imitation grass. 
Mr. William Walton’s discreet incidental music is obviously 
scored for shawms and tabrets only. And a dim religious 
light has been shed over the entire proceedings by an elec- 
trical and engineering company whose name is duly given 
in the programme. 

Some of the players are Biblical, some Barriesque, and 
only Mr. Godfrey Tearle’s Saul succeeds in being both, 
which is more than can be said even for the author. Sir 
John Martin-Harvey’s Samuel magnificently belongs to the 
Bible, and Miss Bergner in the title réle belongs to every- 
where else you can think of. This is a delightful but a 
perverse actress, and Sir James on this elaborate occasion 
is most of all to be blamed for deliberately contriving a part 
which truckles to all of her wonted idiosyncrasy. That 
the actress should be dressed as. a boy was expected and 
accepted. But it is a little disturbing to be given all the 
minor adjuncts all over again. For Gemma Jones’s teacup 
is substituted a little wooden bowl containing, in succession, 
milk, broth, and dates. With cup in hand and a round-eyed 
gaze it has ever been this actress’s wont to accentuate her 
wistfulness, and with a wooden bowl in hand she is now 
doing it again. Oliver Twist must be the next addition to 
the Bergner repertoire. 

It is perhaps wrong to suspect that Miss Bergner’s eccen- 
tricities of speech are wilful. One would only point out as 
a fact that in the new play she makes the vowel in oft-repeated 
words like spear, shield, and sword longer than they can 
possibly be in any European language, and that in one 
instance she lengthens the vowel in the word rain so excessively 
that one has forgotten the first consonant some time before 
one is allowed to hear the last. These things being said, it 
is readily allowed that Miss Bergner’s David has an adorable 
boyishness, and that there continues to be a quite Mozartian 

joy and woe, and a spirit of youth in all she does. If this in- 
cludes making a Never-Never Land of Israel, that is primarily 
the fault of the author’s subtlety. ALAN DENT. 


. 


The Cinema 


At the Regal——** Go West, Young 


** Girls’ Dormitory.” 
At the Film 


Man.” At the Plaza——< Hortobagy.”’ 
Society 
Tuts week we have run the gamut of sex, from the incredible 
virginities of Girls’ Dormitory by way of Miss Mae West to 
the leaping stallions in Hortobagy. For dignity and decency 
the horses have it. Was there ever quite so virginal a 


finishing school as that in the Tyrolean Alps_ presided 
over by Dr. Stefan Dominik, acted by Mr. Herbert 


Marshall in his Old English sheepdog manner? This film 
of adolescence is the more curious coming as it does from 
America. We are accustomed to the difficult adolescence of 
Teutons; Americans, one has always understood, have 
solved their problems characteristically. There has never 
been any hint of shy pent passions on the campus among 
the co-eds. 

Mr. Marshall is loved by one of his pupils, Marie Claudel, 
acted with staggering conviction and charm by Mlle. Simone 
Simon. He is also loved by Professor Anna Mathe (Miss 
Ruth Chatterton), who has been assisting him in compiling 
an Ancient History for Advanced Classes. ‘* I wish you to 
share in any glory there may be,” he tells her, but he does 
not realise the worm that feeds on her cheek. Nor does he 
realise Marie Claudel’s love even when a compromising 
letter in her writing is found in a waste-paper basket. 
Marie is nearly expelled for a quite imaginary meeting 
with her dream-lover, but when she runs away in a 
nocturnal thunderstorm pursued by her headmaster (it is 
difficult not to recall the less virginal chase through the 
rain in Lady Chatterley’s Lover), he learns the truth. Com- 
plications, of course, have still to be devised before the 
happy ending, for Mr. Marshall must be allowed to put on 
his characteristic act: dumb suffering. This picture, dewy 
as it is, has merit even apart from Mlle. Simon (it is well 
directed and the performance of Mr. Edward Bromberg as 
a cruel, warped pedagogic type is admirable), but I am afraid 
its concentrated atmosphere of young innocence (even the 
bathing costumes are white like the nightdresses) defeats its 
own purpose. Mr. Marshall, of course, has the damp muzzle 
of a healthy British dog, but the film itself is undoubtedly sexy. 

Not quite in the manner of Miss West: the Edwardian 
bust, the piled peroxided hair, the seductive and reeling 
motions reminiscent of an overfed python. Miss West, for 
once, has not written her own script, and this story of a 
film star, forbidden by contract to marry for five years and 
closely watched for that reason by her agent, is quite 
incredibly tedious, as slow and wobbling in its pace as Miss 
West’s famous walk. The wisecracks lack the old impudence, 
and seldom have so many fect of film been expended on a 
mere dirty look. 

Undoubtedly the horses have it. Hortobagy, a film of 
the Hungarian plains, acted by peasants and shepherds, is 
one of the most satisfying films I have seen: it belong; to 
the order of Dovjenko’s Earth without the taint of propa- 
ganda. The photography is extraordinarily beautiful, the 
cutting superb. The thin thread of story, of a shepherd’s 
young son drawn away from horse-breeding to agriculture, 
is unimportant: we need no story to enjoy the sight 
of these wild herds tossing across the enormous plain, 
against the flat sky, the shepherds in their old tradi- 
tional cloaks, with the heavy buckles and the embroidery, 
galloping like Tartar cavalry between the whitewashed 
cabins. The leaping of the stallions, the foaling of the 
mares are shown with a frankness devoid of offence and add 
to the impression that here we are seeing, as far as is humanly 
possible, the whole of a way of life. But we are not asked 
to admire one way more than another, the horse more than 
the tractor. We see the mounted shepherd dcliberately 
smash his small son’s bicycle with the hooves of his horse, 
and the act is as ugly and as natural as the mare’s foaling. 
Alas, one has little hope that this film will be passed by the 
British Board of Film Censors, who are not quick te dis- 
tinguish between a Yahoo and a Houyhnynm. In their 
eyes, I am afraid, it is Miss Mae West who wins. 

GRAHAM GREENE, 
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A Socialist Decorator 


ComMpParRED with most other types of artist the decorative 
painter is at a great disadvantage in the matter of exhibiting 
his work. He cannot transport his murals from place to 
place, so he is forced to show either photographs, reduced 
versions, fragments or studies. It must, therefore, be borne in 
mind that the exhibition of paintings by Lord Hastings at 
the Lefévre Galleries does not provide an adequate basis for 
a real judgement of his work. But in spite of this fact this 
exhibition should not be missed. Lord Hastings is a pupil 
of Diego Rivera and, till such time as we ean see the work of 
the latter in this country (and the long-promised exhibition 
seems to come no nearer), it is of the first importance to see 
the work of so good a follower. 

There are three decorative panels in the exhibition, all in 
one way or another imperfect. Spanish Government Militia is 
excellent, but is in effect a fragment. The Hop Pickers is 
reduced to such a small seale that all its effect of grandeur 
disappears. Hampstead Fair is the most satisfactory. As 
a mild social satire it is telling and complete, but it lacks the 
advantage of direct propagandist content which Spanish 
Government Militia has, and which we may hope from a fol- 
lower of Rivera holding the political opinions of Lord Hastings. 
The big mural at Marx House is more ambitious, and in many 
ways more successful than any of these paintings, and, to 
judge from photographs, the decorations in the artist's own 
house are probably better again. However, the smaller paintings 
in the exhibition show qualities which might not Ne expected 
in this artist. 
some of the portraits, particularly that of Major George Lee, 
is only a particular application of the realism in the decorative 
panels, but it is a surprise to find such a sensitive and almost 
mannered piece of draughtsmanship as the portrait of Dr. 
William MacGovern. There are some paintings in which 
this skill in linear beauty goes almost too far, especially when 
it is combined with a Gothic jewelled colouring, as in rs. 
Langley Moore or Mid-day. The water-colours display quali- 
ties of yet another kind: a subtle colour sense in The Hut ; 
fine observation and lovely, rapid notation in figure studies 
like Indian Man or Covent Garden; and in Washerwomen 
the germ of a grand composition. But it is in a drawing like 
Tiger King that the greatest proof of Lord Hastings’ ability 
lies. Here the most minute observation and realism are 
combined with monumentality—the head, incidentally, gains 
enormously by being bigger than life without any 
particular mannerism. The problem before Lord Hastings 
seems to be to transfer to fresco and keep up throughout an 
elaborate composition the qualities displayed here. If he 
ean do this he will not only become a great decorator, but 
he will become the English Rivera, not in the sense of the 
English follower, but the English equivalent. For in this 
drawing are features which show in what way Rivera’s style 
needs transforming to suit the English situation, 

In the next room at Lefévre’s the East London group is 
holding its annual exhibition. Some of the artists do not 
seem to have changed very much since the last show. The 
two Steggles continue to turn out their precise, clear-cut 
landscapes with the same metallic beauty of colour as before. 
The result is still lovely in almost every case, but one is tempted 
to wonder how long this process can be continued without the 
artists falling into that deadness which comes over them 
when a method, too long exploited, turns into a trick. Mr. 
John Cooper is still in many ways the most technically brilliant 
of the Group, but I sometimes regret that he should have been 
seduced so far into the ways of Impressionism. Miss Brynhild 
Parker is perhaps the most remarkable exhibitor. I cannot 
analyse the particular quality of her paintings, but I know 
that I find them more satisfactory when she is being simple 
and straightforward as in The Lighthouse or Flower Piece than 
when she is being more whimsical and indirect in Tennis 
Players. 

Within his limits Mr. R. P. Bedford, who has a roomful of 
Seulpture at the same gallery, is a brilliant performer. But 
the limits between which he works are extremely narrow. 
His subjects are nearly all flowers or animals, and they 
are reduced to such abstraction that it matters little from 
which kingdom they are chosen. 
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ANTHONY BLUNT. 





The superb and not altogether kind realism of 


——=. 


Sujets d’Etonnement 


[D°un correspondant parisien] 





Iv ne siérait pas 4 un étranger de prendre position dans le dram 
qui vient de bouleverser empire britannique. Mais j} }yj est 
loisible de signaler certaines impressions que l'événement 
a produites en France. Celles-ci du reste sont tout 
de Angleterre. En méme temps elles serviront 
quelques contrastes. 


& Phonney 
& souligner 


On sait que le Parlement francais diseute d'un projet de 
loi sur la presse. Il n’y est question que dinterdictions et 
de penalités. Hl sera défendu de faire ceci ou de dire tela, oy 
bien il en cottera tant d’amende, tant de prison. Ce projet g 
déja été voté par la Chambre, ot plus dun orateur déclara 
qu-il fallait ‘* tenir Ia presse en main.” — Bientdt le Sénay 
Aprés les événements d’outre-Manche, op 
s'attend presque & entendre un sénateur dire a ses collégues: 


sen oecupera. 

* Messieurs, il est devenu de mode depuis quelque temps 
de citer 'exemple de PAngleterre. Je voudrais le faire & mon 
tour. En Angleterre il n’y a pas de lois spéciales sur la presse, 
Il n'y a pas de censure, Il ny a aucun frein autre que |p 
droit commun. * Quelle situation déplorable !? penserez-yoys 
sans doute. ‘A quels exeés une presse non réglementée ne 
doit-elle livrer. Ces pauvres Anglais sont bien 4 
plaindre ! ° 


pas se 


“ Voici, messieurs, un exemple de ce que fait cette presse: 
Pendant des elle a connaissance dp 
certains faits susceptibles de provoquer une crise constity- 
tionnelle des plus délicates. Quelle merveilleuse oceasion 
d’abuser de sa liberté pour exjloiter une situation sensation. 
nelle! Or cette presse libre, messieurs, se réglemente elle. 
méme. Sans se concerter, sans y étre priés, les journaux ge 
taisent, quelle que soit leur nuance politique, le Daily Herald 
aussi bien que le Times.’ Et ils ne rompent le silence que lorsque 
Vinitiative d°un personnage auguste les y autorise tacitement, 
Pouvez-vous garantir, monsieur le Président du Conseil, 
que vous obtiendrez semblable résultat avee votre loi?” 


des semaines, mois, 


L’attitude de Ia presse britannique ne fut pas notre seul 
sujet détonnement. Au cette 
dopposition se ralliérent spontanément au gouvernement, 
Ils firent preuve dune réserve, d'une compréhension des 
intéréts nationaux, ¢gales au moins & celles du_ parti au 
pouvoir. Et pourtant cette opposition est socialiste on 
socialisante pour la plus grande part. Elle a démontré qu 
cela ne tempéche pas d’étre avant tout anglaise. En France 
nous parlons souvent de * Tunion mais dans la 
pratique la politique ne perd jamais ses droits. En Angleterre 
vous vous contentez 


cours de crise les artis 


sacrée,” 


vous ne semblez pas avoir la phrase ; 
d’avoir la chose. 

Autre sujet de stupéfaction : L*empire britannique repre: 
sente bien une entité. Depuis quelque temps chez nous de 
nombreux écrivains, dans leur incompréhension de ame anglo- 
saxonne, se complaisent a découvrir les pieds dargile du 
colosse. A les entendre, le Canada tourne dans Vorbiie des 
Etats-Unis, [Inde est en révolte, PAustralie et PUnion sud- 
africaine se détachent de plus en plus de Ia métropole. Tout 
cet empire ne tient que par une fiction, Vienne une crise ¢ 
il s’écroulera. 

Quant a la vieille Angleterre, écrivent-ils encore, mn est-elk 
pas en plein déclin ? Sa force morale décroit ; 
militaire est devenue négligeable. Dans le concert des nations 
sa voix n’a plus le méme poids. Comment s’en étonner! 
N’a-t-elle pass confié ses destinées a un vieillard falot, um 
gentleman farmer fumeur de pipes et éleveur de pores ? Stanley 
Baldwin est bien a Vimage de l Angleterre épuisée : un bouchon 
ballotté sur une eau trouble. 


Sa puissance 


Il sera mataisé décrire ainsi pendant quelque temps 4 
venir. Nous venons de constater la cohésion de empire 
britannique. La lecture des journaux coloniaux n’‘a_ révélé 
aucune note discordante: ‘De Empire ou du Roi, ces 
Empire le plus grand.” Et M. Baldwin, plein de sagesse ¢t 
d’autorité, a su dominer la situation pour préserver sa royaute 
a une grande démocratie. 

Répétons que dans ce drame les Frangais n’ont pas a prendre 
parti. Mais ils sont nombreux & croire que s’il convient de 
se découvrir devant une détresse royale, il faut saluer aussi uD 
peuple qui sait trouver sa force dans la dignité, 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


The English Village 

The English village is enjoying a vogue —in literature — 
that is beyond all precedent ; and this vogue has extended 
peyond the Atlantic and brought some surprising conse- 
quences. One of the loveliest villages I know used to be 
gpseure as the violet by the mossy stone, and it lurks in a 
county that has generally been passed over by the tourist, 

rtly because it is very small, partly because its scenery 
is unexciting, partly because its chief historic buildings are 
comparatively humble. This county of Huntingdon does 
not figure conspicuously in the lists of places which the 
tourist from America or elsewhere is advised to visit. A 
year or two ago a writer described it as a county where the 
py-roads lead nowhither, and the Great North Road is solely 
aroad of passage, inviting to excess of speed. Lately students 
of English rural life have rediscovered such lovely villages as 
Houghton and Hemingford, which have come almost to 
rival Broadway or Ewelme ; and their fame has been so far- 
flung that the threat has been heard of the complete trans- 
ference of a characteristic mill and cottage to the United 
States. 


Native Colours 

Such beautiful things would not, [ think, keep the charac- 
teristics of their beauty on alien ground. They will not 
pear transference even from one part of England to another. 
In my own neighbourhood a glorious Tudor house has been 
gt up, brick by brick and beam by beam, exactly as it was 
in its former place. The savour has quite departed. It 
maintains hardly more of its old pride than the relies of the 
statue of King Osymandias. The charm of the English 
village is its rightness. It has grown out of the soil. The 
Cotswold houses are lovely because the roofs are made of the 
stuff of the Cotswold Hills. They are of the colour of the 
euntry. The steep thatched of Huntingdonshire 
belong to districts famous for the strength of their * bean 
and wheat tilths. The strong straw came from the nearest 
farms as the stronger reeds of Norfolk from the nearest 
Broad. The aesthetic value of local material is incredible. 
In the slate districts of Wales the solid slate tombstones are 
as proper as marble is improper. liven the stiffest, most 
formal silhouettes are not ugly. They keep a sort of fitness. 
It is the chief merits of hand-made tiles that they take the 
colour of the place to which they are transferred. They 
are subdued to the local weather, and perhaps the local 
moss and lichen. It is a natural question which is the most 
beautiful of English villages ; but there is no answer because 
you eannot compare Norfolk thatch with Cotswold stone. 
Fach is right in one place and wrong in another. You can 
only ask. which is the most right ? In this respect Bradford- 
on-Avon comes to my mind's persuasively 
emergent from its own soil than any place I ever saw. Its 
chapel is a thousand years old, and its tithe barn mediaeval 
and immense, but those grey houses on the hillside are better 
stil; they might be caves that had risen above the surface. 


roofs 


eye as more 


* * * * 


Fog v. Instinct 

This eccentric winter has had a queer influence on many 
birds, including what a mediaeval chronicler called the savoury 
and eccentric snipe. December days have been dark, and 
some birds seem to have a particular dislike of darkness. 
though a great deal of migration is done by night. In some 
districts, where generally they are frequent enough, snipe 
and woodcock are as yet rarities. It has been alleged by 
some authorities that the woodcock waits for a bright moonlit 
night for his westerly journeying. How true this is I do not 
know ; but it seems to be true that the migration across the 
North Sea at any rate is arrested by weather of cloud and 
mist. The old theory that birds possess ‘a sixth sense ” has 
been revived of late with some extra precision. This sense 
is said to consist of an awareness of the dictates of terrestrial 
Magnetism, whatever that may be. They certainly have 
instinctive perceptions beyond our understanding; but 
they are utter fools in fog nevertheless. They lose their way ; 
they fly aimlessly round about the beams of the lighthouses, 
Even our home birds fly with diffidence. Perhaps the great- 
eyed woodcock and snipe are rather more dependent on clear 


sight than some other birds. The woodcock sometimes 
almost suggests a bat, so quickly does it dip and turn as if it 
did not see the obstructing bough till the last moment. 
ok * cad oe 

Premature Flowers 

A certain contempt for the wintry season is usual in many 
of our garden plants and some wild ones, especially the white 
dead nettle, and this year is no exception. A good many 
blossoms remain over from their proper season; but the 
mark of the year is the absurdly early flowering of the 
plants that are generally supposed to wait for the new year. 
The loveliest of these—-and perhaps the most eccentric in 
its dates— is iris slylosa. It opened its first blossoms in one 
garden—and that North of London—in the first week of 
December. A little vase of this pale Iris and of the yellow 
naked-flowered jessamine are as eloquent of spring, though 
spring is remote, as the first vase of primrose and violet, 
both of now in blossom. The iris was antici- 


which are 


pated—and by many weeks--by those two winter-loving 
viburnums, one evergreen, one deciduous, qualified as 
Fragrans and Tinus. How many people tell you that 


Viburnum Carlesti is a better thing that Viburnum Fragrans ; 
but this early, this premature sweet-scented blossom is, I 
think, superior merely by the gift of its earliness. Carlesii 
is later and less prone, I think, to these capricious bouts of 
Almost all the tribe are desirable : the two common 


energy. 
sorts and Tomentosum and Tomentosum Plicatum and that 
slightly tender, though robust in appearance, Viburnum 


Rhitidophyllum, with leaves like a loquat and a flower- 
head as big as the elder’s. 
Punctual Swallows 

Every year there reaches me an account of the habit of 
swallows at a Californian Mission. It reached me again 
this week, ‘‘ advantaged,” as they used to say, by a very 
charming letter. These swallows, so it is firmly and repeatedly 
alleged, arrive at the mission on St. Joseph's Day, March 19th, 
and depart on October 28rd, the day of St. Juan who is 
patron saint of the mission. The latest account refers 
especially to their punctual departure last October when 
they set forth on their long southerly migration to South 
The habit has been it is said, for 
seventy years. The swallows are said to number some 
thousands. It would be worth the while of a committee 
of naturalists of repute to make scientific examination of 
this * miracle of the as the sudden migration 
is called. 


America. established, 


swallows,” 


Winter Nests 

One detail of the report of the latest departure—and it 
comes direct from the Mission—is that these thousands of 
swallows are described as deserting their nests ; since swallows 
have several broods in the yvear—I have known of four in 
one year in one nest—most of them will have had no concern 
with the nest weeks or even months before their departure. 
How very few birds use their nests again after the young 
have once flown! Swallows doubtless are one of the very 
few exceptions ; but only the last brood of young return 
to the nest to roost. I have known jenny wrens to crowd 
into an old nést when the weather was cold ; but the experi- 
ence is a solitary one. You have to go to the squirrel or the 
dormouse to find appreciation of the nest as a place of refuge 
not as a nursery. On this subject evidence is wanted. Do 
squirrels make special winter dreys, or do they shelter ever 
in the breeding drey, which, so far as my knowledge goes. is 
usually too populous to suggest comfort for its larger inmate ? 

* * * * 


A London Bird 

A note about the fondness of finches for Finchley has 
brought a strange little coincidence. One Finchley resident 
writes to say that he used to see a spotted woodpecker in his 
garden regularly ; but it deserted him. Another resident in 
the same happy neighbourhood tells me that one of the 
regular visitors to his garden is a spotted woodpecker. It 
looks as if this bird, whose species is rare in London, had 
Or are there numbers of wood- 
W. Beacu THomas. 


changed his taste in gardens. 
peckers, as of finches, at Finchley? 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. The most suitable 
length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 





over those beating a pseudonym, and the latter must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
author, which will be treated as confidential.—Ed. Tue Specraror.] 


KING AND COMMONWEALTH 

[To the Editor of Tue Sprcraron.] 
Sir,—The difficulties arising from the Statute of Westminster, 
1931, were signally exhibited on the occasion of the royal 
abdication. To carry out the principle of the assent of all 
the Dominion Parliaments to the change in the succession 
proved impracticable within the limited time available. 
Australia alone conformed to the terms of the preamble ; New 
Zealand was content to express assent on the part of her 
government ; and Canada fell back on the fourth section of 
the Statute authorising British legislation on the request and 
consent of a Dominion, leaving Parliament on its meeting in 
January to approve the change. In the case of the Union of 
South Africa this device was barred by the requirement of 
the Status of the Union Act, 1934, that no Imperial Act can 
take effect in the Union unless extended thereto by the 
Union Parliament. Happily a way out remained. The 
Union executive assented to the British Act, and under 
section five of the Status Act the Crown of the Union passed 
to the successor of the King under the British law, but only 
by virtue of a Union Act. The Union will also obtain Par- 
liamentary approval in January, but the King could be 
proclaimed forthwith. 

In the Irish Free State it was inevitable that simple assent 
to the change could not be expressed, and Mr. de Valera took 
the opportunity offered to pass the Constitution (Amendment 
No. 27) Act, which effects his purpose of eliminating the 
Crown from all connexion with the internal affairs of the 
State. The Crown ceases to be part of the legislature and 
the executive, to appoint the Ministry or judges or the 
members of the Constitution (Special Powers) Tribunal. 
The Chairman of the Dail will assent—not on behalf of the 
Crown—to Bills, and on the direction of the Executive 
Council will summon and dissolve the Dail. It is a sign of 
hasty draftsmanship that, while provision is made to take 
away the functions of the Governor-General and to delete 
the provision for any future appointment, the present holder 
of the oflice is left for a brief period in existence pending 
action in February to remove his name from other Acts. 
Steps will also be taken later to remove any doubt as to the 
mode of summoning the Dail after a general election, when 
there is naturally no Chairman, though the point might be 
met by a proclamation, as in Britain, combining the dis- 
solution and summons of the legislature. 

It was not, of course, possible at such brief notice to insert 
clauses to effect the purposes intimated by Mr. de Valera 
of providing the State with an clected head with powers 
not wholly controlled by Ministers, and of creating a second 
chamber with some authority to check hasty legislation on 
constitutional issues at least. These matters clearly demand 
submission to the electorate in due course. 

However much we may regret the severance of the Crown 
from internal government, it is satisfactory that the King 
will be the channel through which diplomatic agents will be 
appointed and that it is to him that foreign States will accredit 
Ministers, so that the Free State will appear abroad as a 
monarchie State in accordance with its continuance of mem- 
bership of the British Commonwealth of Nations under 
Article I of the Constitution. Exequaturs for consuls will, 
it appears, be granted by him, and important treaties, such 
as are usually concluded in the names of heads of States, 
will be concluded in his name and with his authority. The 
one important matter on which the Executive Authority 
(External Relations) Act is silent is the power to declare 
war and neutrality, the result being that the power is vested 
in the Executive Council instead of the King. This seems 
inconsistent and unsatisfactory, even though it is arguable 
that it is preferable, if the State is to be neutral in a British 
war, that the declaration should not emanate from the 
Sovereign. But the Act was hastily passed, and the issue 
might be re-examined. In any ease the vital Articles six 
and seven of the treaty regarding defence remain standing. 

The legal validity of the legislation, in view of its patent 
inconsistency with the Treaty of 1921, which is made the 


supreme law of the country by the Constitution, was naturally 
challenged in the Dail by Mr. Costello. The answer Necess. 
arily remains to be given by the Supreme Court, If it 
follows the dicta in The Stale (Ryan) v. Lennon (1935 Trish 
Reports 170) then it must hold the changes ultra vires, for 
its view then was that the legislature could not contravene 
the Constitution, But the Privy Council in Moore v, 4y. 
Gen. for the Trish Free State (1935 Appeal Cases 484) hag 
ruled that the Statute of Westminster has given the State 
full power to legislate contrary to the treaty. The reasoning 
of that ease is not, from the Irish standpoint, conclusive, 
But will the Supreme Court deny powers ascribed by the 
Privy Council, though it is not bound by its jurisprudence > 
If it does, it would be easy to obtain the assent of the Goyernor. 
General to an Act to increase the membership of the Court 
and to appoint members holding the views of the Government, 
The regrettable death of the Chief Justice necessitates one 
new appointment forthwith, and in any case the Court js 
undermanned,.—TI am, &e., A, BERRIEDALE Kerrn, 
University of Edinburgh. 


ATROCITIES IN SPAIN 

[To the Editor of Tur Sercraror.] 
in,—The letter in your issue of December 11th, over the 
signature of the General Secretary of the National Bible 
Society of Seotland, makes painful reading, especially for 
those of us who are jealous for ** our Protestant liberty ” and 
for the decencies of religious controversy. What is the use of 
citing “a telegram from Madrid” about something that 
happened “in a village inn, near Almagro” as certifying a 
** well-authenticated instance of fanaticism’? What is the 
point of declaring that “ there walked into my office a man 
who introduced himself as the person whom the priest had 
wished to burn” ?) What is the value of quoting anonymous 
evidence about occurrences ‘“‘at one place” in Spain? 
Champions of Protestantism whose advocacy betrays an un- 
conscionable disregard of the rules of evidence can_ bring 
only dishonour upon the cause they support. 

As a Protestant and a Liberal and one who confesses toa 
deep distrust of the political influence of the Roman hierarchy 
and a whole-hearted desire for the defeat of insurgent Fascism, 
I should like to apologise to Mr. Oldmeadow and. his Catholic 
friends for Mr. Frank Knight's lamentable letter.—Yours 
faithfully, Gwitym O. Grirriti, 

Old Meeting Church, Birmingham. 


LR 


[To the Editor of Tur Specratror.] 

Sir,—Mr. Oldmeadow’s letter astonished me. May I be 
allowed to say that Mr. Fred Gray, an Englishman, is not the 
only Protestant pastor in Valladolid ? For many years there 
has been a congregation in connexion with the Episcopal 
Reformed Church of Spain, in Valladolid. Since 1924 
the pastor has been the Rev. Manuel Borobia, a Spaniard. 
The last information received from him was to the effect that 
he was imprisoned by the insurgents on July 20th, no charge 
being preferred against him. It has been reported in Spanish 
and Swiss papers, as well as in letters from Spain, that he and 
his family perished through the firing of the prison. These 
facts may be read in last Friday’s issue of The Church of 
England Newspaper. 

It is true that Mr. Oldmeadow wrote to me demanding the 
name of our Spanish correspondent. I replied that I was 
surprised that an old and distinguished Editor such as _ he 
should expect me to divulge the name of an anonymous 
correspondent. It is therefore rather strange that he should 
now say that ** the Editor of The Church of England Newspapet 
flatly refuses to put me into communication with the coi- 
tributor to its pages.” When the * information *’ about Mr. 
Gray appeared in The Universe, I sent the facts to the Editor 
of our contemporary, who, however, has not yet scen fit to 
make any correction.—I am, yours, &ce., 

Hersert Upwarp, Editor. 

The Church of England Newspaper, 

17 Tavistock Street, London, W.C.2. 
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“ THINGS TO COME ” ? 
[Vo the Editor of Tux Specraror.] 

Sin, I hope I am not being unduly spiteful if I express the 
hope that one of these days Mr. Michael Roberts may in person 
learn something of the complications of film production. 
then he will not be so eager to represent the film Things to 
(ome as the complete and undiluted expression of my attitude 
towards life. He ignores the possible struggle with producer, 
directors, art director, box office influences, editors and 
cutters and the intricate multitude of practices that have 
yown up about this elaborately entangled art. ‘To express 
event the simplest ideas that are not entirely conventional 
upon the screen is like shouting through thick felt in a thunder- 
storm. I am bound to assume the honesty of Mr. Michael 
Roberts’ criticisms, but I can do so only by doubting his 
what shall I call it? —-general alertness. He calls this film 
The Shape of Things to Come. But that is not even the title 
of the film. It is the title of a book which Mr. Michael Roberts 
does not pretend to have read, of which indeed he is quite 
remarkably unaware. Nor is he aware that the “* treatment,” 
as they call it, of the film itself is published in book form 
(Things to Come). Ut differs widely from the film and it con- 
tains some prefatory remarks which do at any rate hint at the 
difficulties of film production. Finally, a clearer head than 
Mr. Michael Roberts had at the time when he emerged so 
sadly disappointed from the film show—to which I fear he 
had gone with set intention of emerging with that disappoint- 
ment —would have discriminated between what may come 
and what is desirable. I think the world, largely through just 
that want of general alertness which Mr. Michael Roberts 
displays, is staggering towards w idespread warfare and 
gangster rule and that there is a possibility of a hard world 
system ruled largely in the spirit of technicians and men 
of science emerging from that disorder. The world is in for 
a hard time and I do not think a régime of concerts, pictures 
and sentimental religiosity will help it very much. That is 
how things are going as I see them, but I am not asking that 
they should go that way. 

As I said in effect in reply to a previous attack in The 
Spectator, if this is not the drift of things, what is the drift ? 
Is it “ heresy * even to enquire? Is the Christian divinity 
going to do it all for us while we play croquet ?—suffering, 
rather solemnly but quite passively, from ** thoughts too deep 
for tears *? but playing croquet all the same ?— Yours faithfully, 

H. G. WELLS. 


|To the Editor of Tue Spvcrator.]} 

Sir,—It was so poignant to read my own description of Tossa 
as it was when I left it in April. What irony! Here are 
extracts from two letters I received last week, the first from 
one who had been resident in Tossa for five years and has just 
fled to France, the second from a German lady, in Barcelona. 
As pitiable as the condition of the Spanish people themselves 
is that of the German refugees who had found a refuge in 
Spain and had begun to enjoy peace. As Nurse Miller 
said, speaking last Thursday to the Association of Indian 
Journalists Abroad, just before she was to leave London to 
return to her hospital in Granen, ‘* Those who start a war like 
this have committed the worst atrocity.” Peace in Tossa! 
The extracts : 

“You see we left Tossa. It was a real adventure this journey 
and without money. I cannot tell you about all that happened 
with us. It eame so quick in Tossa. You can imagine how terrible 
it was the last time there. Airplanes day and night and the 
‘Canarias’ of the rebels. We did not sleep any more. Every 
moment we were ready and dressed to run away behind the moun- 
tains, All the time we were just waiting for the cry of the siren. 
Once we heard Boom ! Boom! Boom ! from the sea, and the same 
moment began the siren and everybody running, shouting and 
crying. And we took our last money and the passports and some- 
thing to eat and ran too behind the mountains. There we waited 
a day and a night and it was horribly cold. We came back and 
heard that it was a fighting between the destroyer ‘ Canarias’ and 
airplanes of the Government. In Tossa they worked very hard. 
All the rocks of the seaside are fortifications. They worked day 
and night. On the lighthouse they have a cannon. All is dark at 
night, They don’t like Germans in France. . .” 

From Barcelona : 

“You are quite right believing that German ships came to take 
away all German people. But I didn’t go back with them because 
1 shouldn't like to go back to Germany. I left it because I didn’t 





like at all to live under Hitler. Nor did my husband. We went 
away two months after Hitler came to power. When the German 
Government told us to come back, we couldn’t do so because there 
was the danger to be put in a concentration camp for having left 
Germany in 1933. So we preferred to stay on. A fortnight ago the 
German Consul too left Spain and this was our last possibility to go 
back. But we didn’t, believing that the Spanish Government 
may let us stay. My opinion has been always the following: We 
had two good years over here. Nobody did make us any difficulty. 
We got the chance even to make some money and live in a decent 
way. Why should we go away when the Spanish people must stay 
and suffer? We had a good time together, so we have the bac time 
together too. But now happens something very disagreeable. After 
the German Government accepted the Junta de Burgos, and after 
the German Consul left Spain, all friendly rélations between Spain 
and Germany are broken. You understand they have been broken 
before by the horrible way Germany helped Franco but until the 
two Governments had some kind of official relations there has not 
been open fight. But now there is open fight. And we poor people 
who stay here have to pay. In some parts of Spain German people 
are expelled. In Catalunya not yet. But I’m afraid that will 
happen in a few days. And really I don’t know where to go. I can’t 
go to France . - 

Yours faithfully, J. VisAva-TUNGA, 


London, W.C.1. 


THE SPELLING OF ENGLISH 
[To the Editor of Tun Specrator.]} 
Sir,—Thanks to you, Sir, for the insertion of the article on 
the spelling of English, and to Professor Gilbert Murray 
for the considerate and comprehensive manner he has 
treated this most important subject. If it were looked 
upon as a human device, and not as an idol, but as Dr. 
Howells has described it, as the greatest monument of human 
folly, possibly it would have been sensibly regulated, in this 
practical age, long before now, as Holland did two years ago. 

As an instrument of tuition in the acquisition of the English 
language, it claims the immediate and serious attention of 
all educationists, men of business and parents, as the greatest 
subject with which an English student must become acquainted ; 
it is incumbent that it should be made accessible in the most 
speedy way, and without the expenditure of time now so 
largely wasled in the school life of the vast number of young 
pupils. The ‘increasing demand for the efficient education of 
all subjects throughout the British Empire requires that no 
needless time should be expended in the tuition of the 
English language, but utilised in the most efficient manner 
possible. 

The reformation of English Spelling for general adoption 
by all who write, type and print English, at home or abroad, 
may be made later, by an efficient Committee, which should 
institute an inquiry into this important problem. 


Simplified Spelling Society, H. DruMMOND. 


Rydal Mount, Hetton-le-Hole. 


IS GERMANY PREPARING WAR ? 
[To the Editor of Tur Spectator. } 

Sir,—Herr R. Kircher has published an answer to my letter in 
your issue of November 20th. I do not think that in the view 
of any English reader of both these letters a reply is required 
to this answer. But worth to be noted it is indeed that the 
Editor of the Frankfurter Zeitung in the light of stubborn 
facts to the contrary, once again repeats Hitler’s fabrication 
about the time and circumstances of his writing Mein Kampf. 
Herr Kircher once again asserts that the two volumes have 
been written, in all essential parts, in the prison of Landsberg. 
Herr Kircher must know that Hitler has not been in prison, 
but in honourable confinement in a fortress. Herr Kircher 
does not deny my statements that Hitler has been released 
after a few months, 7.e., exactly in December, 1924, and 
that the second volume of his work, in the original edition, 
contains among its tracts on foreign policy a judgement on 
the Locarno Treaty. Not even Hitler nor Herr Kircher 
deny that the Locarno Treaty has been concluded at the 
16th of October, 1925, thus more than ten months after 
Hitler’s release and after the evacuation of the Ruhr. 

Herr Kircher calls it not generous to suggest that Hitler 
is making a good job out of political power, but he does 
not deny my statement that Hitler’s book has been and # 
being forced on the German people in more than 2,500,000 
copies to date, at a price of 12s. apiece, which amounts to 
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more than £1,500,000 only up to now, and this business is 
going on‘on the same scale. After this proof of businesslike 
efficiency, which Herr Kircher does not deny, I think I may 
dispense for today with further details of Hitler’s salesmanship. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, EXPERTUS, 


[To the Editor of Tur SprectTartor.] 
Sir,—Some days ago I read with much interest the substantial 
article of Monsieur Wladimir d’Ormesson, and Herr Kircher’s 
reply, which were published in The Spectator. 

Perhaps you will allow an average French citizen to have 
his say in this controversy. You will not find the signer’s 
name in the *‘ Bottin Mondain ” nor in the lists of the Paris 
social clubs. He is merely a middle-class Frenchman, without 
any official connexions, who spent forty-one months at the 
front, as did nearly all those of his age, and still remembers 
it—for several reasons. 

For the last eighteen years, Germany has not ceased to 
promise us her friendship, always on the condition that we 
would give her satisfaction on a certain point, and that that 
point would be her last request. As soon as she gets satis- 
faction, however, she demands something else, again stating 
that this is her last request. She has used .this trick 
successively for the evacuation of Ruhr; the evacuation 
of the Rhineland; the abolition of reparations; the acknow- 
ledgement of the ‘ equality of rights”; the retrocession 
of the Saar Basin, to mention some of the chief points conceded. 
However, we are still waiting for her friendship. Now this 
friendship depends, it appears, upon our cancellation of the 
Franco-Sovietic agreement. We know what this means. 

The great majority of the French people heartily wish, 
you may be sure, that a genuine and loyal friendship should 
take the place of the everlasting contention which, for 
generations, has been poisoning Franco-German relations. 
We know and appreciate the qualities of the Germans. We 
would be deeply gratified to see a mutual sympathy growing 
between us. We fully realise that such an understanding 
would mean, for Europe, a long era of peace. There is no 
exaggeration in saying that a pact based on true friendship 
between France and Germany would gratify the desires 
of nearly all Frenchmen, and that the day when it was signed 
all of France would be overjoyed. 

However, such a friendship should be based on reciprocal 
sincerity or it would be a farce. Where can any traces of 
Germany's sincerity be seen? She proposed six months 
ago a mutual protestation of peace for the coming twenty 
years. We would be only too glad to have such a guarantee 
for an even longer period. But, since 1914, on the pretence 
that “necessity has no law,” Germany has not missed any 
opportunity to violate all the treaties which she has signed: 
for example—the treaty of 1831 guaranteeing the neutrality 
of Belgium; the covenants of The Hague ; the peace treaty 
of Versailles; the treaty of Locarno. She alleges, it must 
be admitted, that the treaty of Versailles was a ‘ diktat.” 
She obviously has forgotten the ‘“‘ diktat * which she would 
have imposed upon the Allies if she had been victorious. 
Likewise, she has forgotten the * diktat ” of Brest Litowsk 
and the * diktat °° of Bucharest by which the Baltic States, 
Ukraine, Poland and Rumania, were to be nothing more 
or less than German colonies. In short, she claims that all 
the rights are on her side, denying them to others, she 
repudiates her signature and intends to teach morality to 
allnations. How can we now believe in the word of Germany ? 
Who can trust an obdurate perjurer ? 

Germany speaks unceasingly of her honour. What, indeed, 
is her conception of honour? According to the Oxford 
dictionary, honour is “ an allegiance to a conventional standard 
of conduct.” It is not possible to reconcile honour and 
reaches of contract. In politics as well as in business it is 
unwise to put one’s trust in someone who does not enjoy 
an unquestioned reputation for honesty. Should Germany 
discontinue Lreaking her word and signature on all occasions, 
it might be possible to believe in her. Last May the British 
Cabinet put several questions to Germany, among which 
appeared the following : ** Has Germany the will to faithfully 
observe in the future the treaties signed by her?” Six 
months have elapsed and Germany has not yet answercd. 
Probably she will never answer. 

In compensation, she again denounced unilaterally, thesé 
last days, another clause of the treaty of Versailles for the 
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only reason that it seemed ‘‘ insufferable to her,” 
her answer ? 

Today, as yesterday, Germany does not consider herself 
bound to any degree by the contracts which she has signed 
For her, all treaties remain “ scraps of paper,” and all book. 
sellers, all over Germany, continue to sell a book Mein Kampf, 
reputed now to be the official Bible of the Germans, where 
anybody may read that “ the pitiless enemy of the German 
people is France,” and that “the French hydra must pe: 
destroyed once for all with a brutal fist.” The author, as 
everybody knows, is the Reichsfiihrer himself. 

And so, how can Herr Kircher pretend that by again 
restoring an immense army, “ Germany does not intend to 
attack anybody,” that “in Germany there is no hate against 
France,” that ‘Germany wishes a loyal discussion with 
France,” “an honest discussion, full of fairness and good 
win”? 

Which is the truth ? 
statements ? 

If it is the latter why has Germany delayed her answer 
to the questions of the British Cabinct ? Why does not 
she prove, by facts, her “ loyalty,” ‘ fairness ” and “ good 
will” ? 

When this is done, and not before, France would be ready 
to give her friendship to the Reich on the condition that it 
would be a fair and sound bargain not involving, of course, 
the sacrifice of any of her interests or friends—big or little 
—on the altar of a Franco-German reconciliation. 

You may believe that this is the firm opinion of 80 per 
cent, at least, of the French people.—Sincerely yours, 

18 rue des Noyers, Ablon CuarLes Mantry, 
(Seine & Oise). 


Ts that 


Mein Kampf or Herr Kircher's 


ANGLO-CATHOLICS AND REUNION 

[To the Editor of Tue Spectator. | 
Sir,—You printed quite recently a letter from Captain W. A, 
Powell in which he wrote of ‘* the Anglo-Catholic intention 
to bring the English Church once again under Roman 
obedience.” Miss Rose Macaulay seems to deny that. inten- 
tion and points to the Church Times in proof of her contention. 
But, Sir, there are very many Anglo-Catholics who certainly 
do wish to bring about corporate reunion between the 
Anglican and Roman Communions, and who regard the 
present attitude of the Church Times as only indicative of 
arrested development. At the present time we are a 
minority, it is true; but we are a determined minority, and 
such minorities have often worked wonders in_ history. 
Many of us, like myself, are quite insignificant curates and 
a still greater number are very young lay folk—but there 
must come a time when we shall no longer be so insignificant. 

We believe that the Church of England was forced by the 
State into separation from Rome. We believe that it is our 
duty to bring our mother Church back into visible union 
with the See from which she was unwillingly cut off. We 
do not forget the assertion of our bishops that ‘‘ there can 
be no fulfilment of the Divine Purpose in any scheme of 
reunion which does not ultimately include the great Latin 
Church of the West.’ We believe that the restoration of 
visible union with Rome will be the logical and inevitable 
result of those principles for. which the fathers of the Anglo- 
Catholic Revival werked and suffered.—Yours, &e., 

23 Barr's Court Road, Hereford. H. A. JoHN WINDLE. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 
[To the Editor of Tur Seecraror.] 

Srtr,—If, as Miss Rose Macaulay says, talk of idols, images 
and idolatrous processions is an odd throwback to Militant 
Protestantism and an insult to others’ religions, all I can 
say is that the authors of the Books of the Bible—and 
especially of the Old Testament ones—are one and all a 
rude and insulting body of men. Miss Macaulay should read 
through the indictments in the Book of Ezekiel or the first 
chapter written by that abusive old man, the Prophet Isaiah! 
Does she not feel that the words in the Book Leviticus (xxvi. 30) 
** And I will destroy your high places and cut down your 
images and cast your carcasses upon the carcasses of yout 
idols,” have a very real significance today ? 

As regards bringing the English Church under Roman 
obedience, there is overwhelming proof that this is the ultimate 
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aim of Anglo-Catholics. Bishop Knox wrote in The Spectator 
of August 24th, 1935: 

“Jt (The Tractarian Movement) led to the formation of a party 
within the Church cf England, who remain with us with the avowed 
object of restoring us to the Roman obedience. If my memory is 

not at fault, it is but a short time since a document to that effect 

appeared, signed by well over 1,000 priests.” 

As regards Fr. Corbishley’s assertion that Catholics merely 

y Christ's mother a special form of respect, let me direct 
his attention to this selection of quotations : 

Catholic Safeguard, Vol. ti., p. 250. ‘“ The will of the blessed 
Trinity and mine (Mary’s) is one and the same.” 

St. Bernard. “ All things are subject to the command of the 
Virgir, even God Himself ” (Sermon lxi. art. i., ¢. vit.) 

Hories of Mary, Redemptorist, Ed. London, 1852, p. 7. “‘ All 
graces are dispensed by Mary. . . . The Salvation of all depends 
upon preaching Mary, and exciting in all confidence in her inter- 
cession. . . - Hail Mary to whom all power has been given both in 
heaven and earth,” 

No one, therefore, need be deceived by Fr. Corbishley’s 
attempt to throw dust in our eyes. His attempted analogy 
pased on the addressing of a magistrate as ‘*‘ your worship ” 
does not strike me as happy. Does he wish us to infer that 
the Catholics’ glorification of the Virgin Mary is similarly 
not to be taken too seriously ? If so, I should like to hear 
some of his fellow Catholics’ views on this theory. As to 
his quotation from the Catholic Catechism, ** We do not pray 
to relics and images,” many leaders of his own Church flatly 
contradict this statement. Thus : 

Father Ignatius (1837) writes ‘‘ We do confess, and gladly also, 
first that we:use holy images in divine service ; and, secondly, that 
we do with reverence worship the sane.” (Ep. on Comd., it., c. viti.) 

The picture of Mass being celebrated upon a tank is no 

} g Pp 

fake as Lord Clonmore suggests. Furthermore, a recruiting 
posteard reproducing it and sold in Milan during the Abyssinian 
campaign, a copy of which was sent by Viscount Cecil to the 
News Chronicle, confirms the fact of which most of the world 
is already aware, that the Vatican lent whole-hearted support 
to the crime perpetrated upon Abyssinia. Rightly did the 
News Chronicle denounce this ° recruiting postcard as 
“Blasphemy.” I might add, perhaps, that it depicted the 
Virgin Mary, with the infant Christ in her arms, seated on 
the top of a tank and proceeding to the front, surrounded 
by an escort of soldiers and aircraft. 

With regard to Lord Clonmore’s contention that, having 

£ g 
been Shown by Fr. Corbishley to be so “’eulpably inaccurate,” 
I ought to apologise, I am content to leave it to my readers 
to determine what amount of justification there is for this 
kind suggestion.— Your obedient servant, 

W. A. Powe. (Captain). 

Though this correspondence has been closed, it has seemed 

g I 
fair to allow Captain Powell, who initiated the discussion on 

. I » . s,s? 
this particular aspect of the subject, a final reply to his critics, 
~—Ep. The Spectator.| 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING 

[To the Editor of Tue Seecraror.] 
Sirn,— As Sir Arnold Wilson demurs to my pointing out 
that Mill, Spencer and Russell might be considered as 
“seeking to subvert the faith of immature minds” and, as 
such, not to be “ tolerated,” may I ask whether he would 
and could draft a Bill in Parliament which would except 
those distinguished writers but would provide for the with- 
drawal of toleration from others who “ subvert the faith” ? 
Or, if he were the appropriate Minister, how,would he instruct 
his department to amend the present official attitude in 
respect of free thought? The Blasphemy Acts, of which 
Sir Arnold Wilson makes mention, hardly apply. They 
would not be used today against sceptical writers. 

Lappeétit vient en mangeant, as dictators soon discover. 
Once intoleration began, the writings of such men as Bertrand 
Russell would soon be attacked. 

Sir Arnold stated in his article that ‘‘ there are in every 
branch of knowledge men who are entitled by their learning 
and experience to speak with authority : in no department 
of life is this more true than of religion.” Who is the 
Authority, the Pope, the Archbishop of Canterbury or the 
Moderator of the Free Church Council? They say rather 
different things. 

I have taught religious knowledge to schoolboys for 14 


years. However immature their minds they are but little 
interested in things which they are.told to believe, unless 
adequate reason is given them. I suggest that the proper 
attitude towards all speakers and writers (unless they offend 
against good taste) is that recommended by Gamaliel, 
“Refrain from these men and let them alone: for if this 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to nought: but 
if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it: lest haply ye be 
found even to fight against God.”’—I am, &e., 


E. N. MOzLey. 


PEACE IN OUR TIME 
[To the Editor. of Tae’ SPecTAToOR.] 


Sir,—In my review, ‘‘ Peace in Our Time,” I had to deseribe 
and criticise a number of different arguments in a short space, 
and this appears to have injured the susceptibilities of two 
of the authors concerned, one of whom blames me for not 
advancing constructive proposals of my own. I think that 
there is a constructive proposal which is an alternative to 
those put forward by Mr. Griffin and Mr. Buxton, namely 
collective security, though the realistic interpretation of 
this involves consequences which I cannot even now claim 
space to discuss. Collective security minimises the risk of 
war, and the second risk that if war comes Fascism will be 
victorious. 

Of Mr. Griffin’s idea that “this Government should be 
persuaded to concentrate mainly on non-offensive measures ” 
—abandoning any attempt to secure equality in aggressive 
arms—I still maintain that even if it be desirable to attempt 
to persuade the Government in this course it is a pious hope 
to anticipate success. This opinion does not seem to be 
supine’ or “ futile,” and these adjectives fit better the 
attitude which ignores governments as they are, and the air- 
arm as it is, and advocates a policy which no one will ever 
adopt. 

To avoid any further misapprehension let me add that in 
common with most people I welcorie the development of 
defensive rather than destructive weapons, but that for tech- 
nical as much as political reasons Mr. Griffin’s proposal, 
however appealing at first blush, if adhered to as an alter- 
native to a foreign policy that will avert European war, or 
to rearmament as a basis of that policy, or as a measure which 
is likely to appeal to Mr. Baldwin (recently apologising for 
failure to rearm sooner), is futile indeed. 

As for Mr. Buxton, I did not misrepresent him as saying 
that he wanted a “ policy of surrender of the British Empire 
piecemeal.” I gave it as an expression of opinion that the 
policy of justice (access to raw materials, &c.) applied so 
late in the day and in answer to the aggressive demands of 
Fascist Powers was in effect no more than surrender, and once 
again I venture to abide by this opinion.—Yours, &c., 

All Souls College, Oxford. Ian Bowen, 


QUEEN MARY’S LINEAGE 
| To the Editor of Tux SPECTATOR, | 
Sir,—Will you allow me to correct a sentence in my article 
in last week’s Spectator on our new King? By some aberration, 
which it baffles me to account for, I wrote that “like his 
father ” he took his bride from an old Scottish House. The 
Queen-Mother is, of course, not Scottish.—I am, Sir, yours, &ce., 
P. @ RR. 





We must apologise to those of our readers 
who in recent weeks have experienced difficulty 
of THE SPECTATOR 
owing to Last 
week's issue was completely sold out on Monday. 
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Some Aspects of Pirandello 


By WALTER STARKIE 


Tue death of Luigi Pirandello brings back many memories 
of modern Italy's greatest dramatist. My first vision of 
Pirandello goes back to the turbulent days of 1920, when 
opinions were expressed with a violence which surprised the 
North European who in matters theatrical is more undemon- 
strative. The first night of a Pirandellian play at Milan 
in those days was a most combative affair. Thé audience 
would divide up into two camps—the Pirandellians and 
anti-Pirandellians, and between each act the drama became 
transferred from the stage to the stalls. In the midst of 
this welter of excitement and perspirating criticism I can 
still visualise the sad, apologetic face of the bearded maestro, 
who had conjured up this double drama of stage and audi- 
torium. My second vision of Pirandello was in a theatre 
in Barcelona in 1924. I was then a steadfast Pirandellian and 
T was writing a book on his work. So I listened in rapt atten- 
tion as he expounded his dramatic theories and faced imper- 
turbably the shrapnel epigrams fired at him by Spanish in- 
tellectuals. For in those days Pirandello had turned the 
theatre into a symposium in which he played the part of a 
melancholy Socrates. The stage had become an adjunct 
of the lecture hall and as soon as a dramatist produced a 
play he rushed off to a lecture hall to tell the public what he 
meant and to abuse them for misunderstanding nin. To 
one of his interlocutors in Barcelona Pirandello said: ** People 
say that my drama is obscure and they call it cerebral drama. 
But I say that the New Drama possesses a distinct character 
from the eld: whereas the latter had as its basis passion, 
the former is the expression of the intellect. One of the 
novelties I have given to modern drama consists in converting 
the intellect into passion.” 

As time went on Pirandello modified somewhat these 
theories, for his object was as Victor Hugo said of 
Baudelaire—de créer un frisson nouveau. When I found 
him -in his Art Theatre in Rome—a brief, ill-starred ven- 
ture—he was attempting to create a new dramatie tech- 
nique adapted from Italy's great traditional play the com- 
media dell’ arte. The last occasion on which I met him was 
in the Savoy Hotel, London. He had become a world figure 
through the influence of Hollywood. Greta Garbo in the 
jazzed-up version of his play, As You Desire Me, had cast a 
Scandinavian air of mystery over his Sicilian muse. But 
Pirandello would talk to me of nothing else but Sicily 
of Catania and the literary crusade there, of Giovanni Verga 
and Luigi Capuana, of Giovanni Grasso and the Sicilian 
actors, of the Hispano-Arabic types of female beauty around 
Castrogiovanni and Caltanisetta, of the innate jealousy of 
Sicilian men and their ceaseless warfare against Don Juan the 
Playboy of Seville. Ithen came to the conclusion that Piran- 
dello was no cosmopolitan dramatist but a traditional Sicilian. 

Pirandello all through his works shows the essential Sicilian 
characteristics. In the majority of Sicilian plays we are 
struck by the impression of frenzied rapidity which they give to 
us, men of the North whose heart-beat is slower. There is 
something grotesque in this rapidity, these ceaseless gestures, 
these contortions of countenance which give us the impression 
that the men wear grotesque masks. What>George Meredith 
said about Spanish drama comes to our mind when considering 
Pirandello: ‘It is generally in sharp outline, as of skeletons ; 
in quick movement, as of marionettes.” ~ Pirandello’s mind has 
all the tortuousness ef Capuana’s psychology and much more. 
He gives us the impression of having at some time in his life 
absorbed all the works of Freud and Jung entire. And this 
mental fabulism deformed his vision of natural life. Instead of 
seeing the castles, the towns, the villages of his fair Sicily with 
normal eyes, he sees them with warped vision. His humour has 
not the same quality of balance as Verga, in whom intellect was 


balanced with sympathy. In Pirandello there is too much 
intellect. The intellectual portion of his brain evolved out of 
itself a peculiar type of humour made up of antithesis, of 
contraries. He can never create any sentiment without 
immediately creating an opposite one which ends by destroyi ing 
the former. There is always nearby an imp ready to poke 
fun and make the author see his king, if not naked, at least in 
his shirt. In all the early novels and short stories we get to 
know the life in the countryside or else in the towns of the 
island, and they are all the more interesting because we see 
at work the struggle between old feudal customs and modern 
life. Pirandello, true to his humour, never fails to show us the 
antithesis. In one story he describes the olive harvest, in 
another the iniquities of the Mafia gangsterdom (destroyed 
by the Fascist Prefect Mori). All. through those stories 
Pirandello does not conceal his bitter, sarcastic grin. He has 
no illusions about the beauty of country life or the pure 
innocence of, the peasant. 

It is in the novel Jl Fu Mattia Pascal (The Late Matthew 
Pascal) published in 1904 that we see the characteristic 
Pirandello. It might be called the basic work of the 
Master and it is a sad irony to think that it was while super- 
vising the filming of that work that he was stricken down 
last week. Jl Fu Mattia Pascal starts in Sicily, but the scene 
becomes more cosmopolitan, for Pascal escapes from _ his 
narrow provincial life, abandons his nagging wife and crosses 
to the mainland. His people think he has committed suicide 
and their suspicions are confirmed when a putrefied corpse 
is recovered from the mill race. Honours are paid to the 
supposed corpse and.Pascal in Italy reads his own obituary 
notice. Henceforth he is free : he will be able to look at life 
as a spectator from without. he changes his name to 
Adriano Meis and he starts off again on a wandering tour. 
At Monte Carlo he wins a big sum at the gambling tables 
which enables him to live in luxury, but he becomes wearied 
of his lonely, friendless life. He finds that he cannot enter 
society ; he must forever remain a lonely spectator. As 
Mattia Pascal he had died: as Adriano Meis he had no 
existence. Finally he kills the fictional Adriano and returns 
to his native village in Sicily, but there to his amazement 
he finds that his wife has married again and has a child by 
the second marriage. Thus the book ends with the grand 
climax of the late Mattia Pascal’s appearance in front of his 
frightened family who had thought him safely buried two 
years before. The theme of // u Mattia Pascal is repeated again 
and again throughout the short stories and plays of Pirandello. 
In fact his works all seem to be variations ona central theme. 
Pirandello is haunted by the obsession of multiple personality. 
He is also haunted by the mechanism of modern life. 

Pirandello was originally a novelist and a writer of short 
stories following inthe tradition of the Sicilians. His short 
stories with their crisp dialogue and jerky sentences are 
dramatic. When, however, late in life he became a devotee 
of the stage he tried to expand his short story technique 
into plays. .In many cases the short story which was so 
moving in its original form loses many of its qualities when 
padded out with stage dialogue. Pirandello did not seem 
to have thought of the stage as a means of self-expression 
until 1913. The period of the Great War brought a change 
in Italian drama. Up to 1914 the Italian theatre had bowed 
to the dictatorship of Gabriele D’Annunzio with his tragedy 
of the superman, or else it had followed the complacent, 
bourgeois play with its sentimental heroines. Then came 
the vogue of the Grotesques in the theatre—a movement 
due to the efforts of Luigi Chiarelli, the author of the popular 
The Mask and the Face. Pirandello followed this movement 
in the theatres and became its master. 
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How Many Men is a Man? 


The Intruder. By Kenneth Walker. (Lovat Dickson. 9s.) 
KenneTH WALKER has had a life of interest, change and 
excitement, and his is, it is obvious, a various and 
exciting personality. He takes a certain pride in stoic 
endurance of suffering; he enjoys the thrills of the chase ; 
he is a crusader unable to resist the appeal. of romantic 
adventure or of noble cause ; he cultivates the company of 
the great and plays up to the plaudits of the gallery. Finally, 
he is a mystic and has his moments of insight, when the scales 
fall from his eyes and he sees his life as a shadow play of 
puppets dancing exasperatingly between his vision and the 
yeality upon which he would fain fix it. It is only to be 
expected that the life of a man made up of so many and such 
various elements should reflect the multitudinous personality 
that lives it. Mr. Walker is a Harley Street surgeon, and very 
eminent in his profession. Inevitably, much of his life has been 
spent in hospitals and consulting rooms, but he has found time 
to face hardship in Iceland, to shoot big game in Africa and 
India, and to lead for brief periods the life of a gaucho in 
the Argentine. He had his full measure of war, exposed 
himself excessively to danger and refused to rest content 
with any medical post less exciting than that of consultant 
for the front-line trenches. 

There is quite enough here to make a rattling good story, 
and it so happens that Mr. Walker has a knack of writing. 
Ilis anecdotes always have a point, and it is not lost in the 
telling. He possesses that most valuable of the storyteller’s 
gifts, the knowledge of when to stop, and frequently leaves 
the reader wondering what happens next and regretting that 
he has not been told. He can describe with equal facility 
and gusto the pleasures of hunting in the shires, the boredom 
of the intelligentsia in Bloomsbury, or the revolt of his face 
and his shirt-front against more than an hour’s good behaviour 
in the assemblies of the grand. 

But to tell the story of his life for the sake of its own 
intrinsic interest is not Mr. Walker’s purpose. He has 
written an autobiography only to illustrate a certain 
view of psychology. This view, broadly, is that a man is 
not one man but many, and that the many men live in turn 
the life of the hypothetical man ; it is the view “* that we are 
lived rather than that we live, that we are passengers rather 
than captains.” Or to change the métaphor and to take a 
leaf out of Shakespeare’s book: ‘* It is not we that play our 
parts but our parts that play us.” ‘‘ We are,” in short, 
“at the mercy of the actors within us.” 

Mr. Walker distinguishes four main actors who suc- 
cessively come to occupy the Walkerian stage: Black 
Hawk, the Indian Chief, stoical endurer; Selous, the seeker 
after thrills and big game ; the Knight, a person of incurably 
romantic tendencies, leader of forlorn ‘hopes and _ rescuer 
of princesses; and the Great One or the Personage, who 
desires to make money, to know the great, to exercise power, 
and to leave his mark upon history. Into this company 
of players there strays from time to time the Intruder ; or, 
rather, from time to time the Intruder banishes the other 
players from the stage. The Intruder is a mystic with an 
eye for reality. Strolling casually and at unexpected moments 
into Mr. Walker’s life he brings with him a conviction that 
he alone is real, and that the other Walkers are merely 
puppets twitched into love and war by an invisible showman 
who pulls the strings. 

Mr. Walker, it is obvious, sets great store by the Intruder 
and, I suspect, would like him to play the other characters 
off the stage. Unfortunately, the Iniruder answers to no known 
cue and there is no call-boy to summon him when Mr. Walker 
wants him. Mr. Walker sueeceds in convincing the reader 
that he has had experiences of the kind known as mystic, 
and he suceeeds too in conveying their significance and their 
blissfulness. In the light of these experiences he can 
tell us that we are normaliy asleep, and that in and through 
them alone do we wake, that we are normally blind and 
through them alone do we see, and that such is our 
complacency that, like the prisoners in Plato’s Cave, 
we cither do not know we are in darkness, or, if by chance 
some glimmering of the light from above shoots down 
to us, turn our eyes away and, pig-like, resume our routing 
in the mire of our stics. No doubt! But others have had the 


same tale to tell. Nothing is more unanimous than the 
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general testimony of mystical experience; nothing more 
meagre than its reported content. Mr. Walker, no doubt, 
has experienced the unutterable, but I do not think he has 
been more successful than others in his attempt to utter it. 

The Walkerian theory of personality I find intriguing 
rather than satisfying. For who is the personality who 
provides the stage upon which the various actors play 
their parts? Who, for example, is it that writes the 
book? “I see how all my life I have been controlled 
by a troupe of strolling players,” says Mr. Walker, “ and now 
I am getting the upper hand of them.” But who is this * 1” 
that now controls ? Sometimes Mr. Walker speaks of himscif 
as the theatre, sometimes as the audience. But the analogies 
are misleading, for the actors do not form part either of the 
theatre or of the audience, and quite indubitably Black Hawk, 
Selous and the rest do form part of Mr. Walker. He is both 
their sum and more than their sum, but he is not, as he seems 
to think, their serial succession. Thirdly, interesting and 
successful as the book is—and the author has managed to 
bring off the difficult feat of writing psychology without 
spoiling his autobiography, and of making his autobiography 
relevant to his theory of psychology—one may take leave to 
doubt whether the excessive introspection which it embodies 
is commendable. Mr. Walker praises self-knowledge. It is, 
he holds, the most important thing in life. Possibly. Possibly 
not. But if it is, it should be achieved without self-concern. It 
is a paradox that self-development is most easily achieved 
by means of self-forgetfulness. A soul, indeed, cannot fully 
become itself except by constant intereOurse-—except, indeed, 
in the last resource, by identification with what is not itself. 

C. E. M. Joan. 


The Alpine Tradition 


Scrambles amongst the Alps. By Edward Whymper. Revised 
and edited by H.-E. G. Tyndale. (Murray. 10s. 6d.) 

The Playground of Europe. By Leslie Stephen. (Blackwell. 
v8. 

My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus. 
(Blackwell. 5s.) 

The Ascent of Mount Stalin. 
and Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 
ONE night, some years ago, I was going up a mountain-track 
in Savoy to join a party who were to bring down a man who 
had come a nasty cropper on what was technically an easy 
mountain. I was stopped by an old peasant who asked me 
where I was going. I told him. He asked if I was English ; 
I answered yes, and he seemed pleased. ‘‘ The English are 
good Alpinists,” he said: ‘Ils sont surs, forts et vites.” He 
also asked me to take particuiar care of the mule which was 

taking the stretcher up as far as possible. 

If the English have earned such a reputation, and if 
mountaineering has remained, in general, a safe and sensible 
pastime, the credit is due not only to the example of the 
early climbers, but also to their writing. From the early 


By A. F. 


Mummery. 


By. Michael Romm. (Lawrence 
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Peaks, Passes and Glaciers to Mr. Eric Shipton’s Nanda Devi, 
mountaineering has produced some of the most vivid, unpre- 
tentious narratives in English prose. Some of the Victorian 
pioneers were, perhaps, addicted to a particular kind of 
facetiousness (‘‘ the contents of a certain bottle’), but in 
the main their writing was straightforward and memorable. 
They were writing, in the first place, for their friends and 
fellow-enthusiasts ; they wanted to say what the mountains 
were like, and what was the best way of climbing them. 
They did not try to make their audience feel that the 
writers were particularly brave or strong or amazingly sensi- 
tive to the beauties of nature. They looked for the right 
word to describe a scene or incident, not for the one which 
would impress the reader with their own noble qualities. 
Consequently their writing was terse and direct, like Hakluyt, 
and a literature grew up which really taught the reader some- 
thing about mountaineering. 

Whymper, Stephen and Mummery were three of the 
greatest of English mountaineers. Only one was a pro- 
fessional writer, but all of them accepted and helped to 
mould the English tradition of Alpine writing and Alpine 
climbing. Their books have been out of print for some 
time, and it is a pleasure to welcome these excellent and 
admirably illustrated reprints. In good conditions, the 
Matterhorn, the Grépon and the Zinalrothorn are easy peaks 
in these days for climbers who have served a reasonable 
apprenticeship and have the knowledge of the pioneers 
behind them, but the thrills of the early narratives remain, 
precisely because the writers did not try to exaggerate them. 
Whymper, at the disastrous moment on the Matterhorn, 
keeps his head, whether in the climbing or the writing. 
There is something genuinely tragic in the climax, disaster 
stepping on the heels of success, after years of patient and 
determined preparation, after difficulties and hindrances and 
the rivalries of other brave and determined men had been 
overcome. It would have been easy to make the whole 
thing squalid, by making it melodramatic, but Whymper’s 
sense of proportion remains unshaken. So, too, Mummery 
on the Grépon—then considered the most difficult rock- 
needle in the Alps—retains a proper standard. He was 
climbing because he liked it, not because it would bring 
honour and glory to him or his country, and he describes his 
difficulties and his elation simply, and without confusing 
the best of recreations with religion. Mountains may serve 
as symbols of the spirit, but they are, in their own essence, 
masses of rock and ice which are hard to get up, and a first 
climb is a great physical feat, but not a spiritual conquest. 
Even when Leslie Stephen has climbed Mont Blanc expressly 
to see the sunset, the distinction is kept clear, and the 
description, however vivid and memorable, remains precise 
and objective : 

* And suddenly began a more startling phenomenon. A vast 
cone, with its apex pointing away from us, seemed to be suddenly 
cut out from the world beneath; night was within its borders 
and the twilight still all round; the blue mists were quenched 
where it fell, and for the instant we could scarcely tell what was 
the origin of this strange appearance. Some unexpected change 
seemed to have taken plece in the programme ; as though a great 
fold in the curtain had suddenly given way, and dropped on to 
part of the scenery. Of course a moment’s reflection explained 
the meaning of this uncanny intruder; it wa; the giant shadow 
of Mont Blanc, testifying to his supremacy over all meaner 
eniunences, 

In recent years, in some countries, a different tradition has 
grown up. The climbing of north faces and grim overhangs 
has become a matter of international competition. It would 
have been understandable if Russia, which is a very “* young ” 
country in the mountaineering sense, had accepted these 
standards, but English readers will be delighted to find 
that she has not. There is considerable naiveté in Michael 
Romm’s book (incidentally, Mr. Alec Brown’s translation of 
technical terms is lamentable), and it is written for an 
audience with little knowledge of mountaineering, but it is 
never grandiose or boastful. To the English reader there 
will be something both comic and pathetic in the spectacle 
of the leader of an expedition sitting in his tent the day 
before the big climb begins, looking up a handbook on the 
subject, for all the world like a nervous examination can- 
didate. It may seem strange, too, that Michael Romm 
thought it necessary to send up a message to the descending 
party to be very careful, because accidents so often happen 
on the way down. But for all that, the attack on Mount 
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Stalin was a good climb, well carried out, and the part 
seem to have been eager to learn all that they could from 
their experience. At times they took risks which they will 
probably not take again, and they made a mistake by not 
taking the porters fully into their confidence at the beginning, 
But all this is freely confessed, and the story is interest; 

and exciting. Mount Stalin is the highest peak in the 
Pamirs (24,600 feet), and very few peaks of greater height 
have ever been climbed. Perhaps the most striking things 
about the expedition are the similarity of its problems to 
those of the British, German, French and American Parties 
in the Himalayas, and the “ sporting’ attitude of the 
climbers themselves. At times, as on page 26, for example, 
it appears as though the establishment of an automatic 
meteorological station was, like the scientific measurements 
of the early Alpine climbers, no more than an excuse. Moun. 
taineering, as the British amateur understands it, seems 
likely to become a popular sport in Russia. Were it not 
for the vile, smudgy reproductions of the photographs, al] 
clumsily retouched, and a certain vagueness about dates, 
one could forgive the translator’s unintelligible descriptions 
of the terrain and set the book beside the records of Minya 


Konka, Kamet and Nanda Devi. 
Micwaent Roserts, 


War in Our Time 


Is it Peace? By Graham Hutton. (Duckworth. 12s. 6d.) 
Zero Hour. By Richard Freund. (Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 
Evurope’s disasters are the opportunity of journalists, of 
whom Mr. Graham Hutton and Mr. Richard Freund are the 
latest to describe the international situation. Js it Peace? 
is difficult to read because written in a style of quite remarkable 
pomposity. It would be interesting to discover what exactly 
is meant by such sentences as this: ‘‘ In the new democracies 
of Europe a certain momentum born of a desire to make 
their constitutions work provided a motive force for 
democracy.” I should guess it was either meaningless or 
false, but it would be only a guess. Mr. Hutton also never 
uses a direct English expression when a foreign phrase 
will do ; his pages are packed with émeutes, panaches, entraves, 
détentes, faits accomplis, La Gloire; himself he describes as 
quelque peu économiste. He has a certain amount of historical 
information used irrelevantly to form what—is called “a 
background”; if it were omitted his book could, without 
loss, have been reduced by a half. Indeed, Mr. Hutton’s 
writing reminds one irresistibly of Brichot’s, of which it was 
said, La vulgarité de Vhomme apparaissait a tout instant 
sous le pédantisme du lettré. 

Mr. Freund does not have these faults ; his book is easily 
and naturally written, and is an excellent survey of the 
international situation today. In Is it Peace ? if one survives 
the irritation provoked by its mannerism, one will find 
accurate accounts of the diplomatic problems and instruments 
of the last twenty years, accompanied by brief histories of 
these problems, often going back as far as Charlemagne or 
earlier. The histories are too brief to throw any light on the 
problems, and the method of treatment abstracts diplomacy 
from the forces which really determine it. Mr. Freund, on 
the other hand, takes diplomacy for what it is—the foreign 
policy of actual States, and thus it ceases to be an abstraction, 
and Mr. Freund is able to give illuminating accounts of the 
States which are the real factors at work. In points of 
detail also he is more trustworthy than Mr. Hutton; thus 
he does not omit, as Mr. Hutton does, the chief difficulty of 
he new Sovict alliances—the question of passage for Soviet 
troops over Little Entente territories. 

It is only natural, therefore, that Mr. Freund’s conclusions 
are more reasonable than Mr. Hutton’s. Js it Peace? con- 
tains some acute criticism of the errors of French, and especi- 
ally British, policy, over the Geneva Protocol, Manchuria, 
Abyssinia, disarmament, Spain ; and Mr. Hutton emphasises, 
what is too often forgotten, the immense responsibility of 
Governments of the Right for the international situation 
today. The errors, according to Mr. Hutton himself, have 
been of one kind—the refusal to sacrifice immediate national 
interests and to assume and discharge obligations to a Euro- 
pean or international society. Having shown this, Mr. Hutton 


concludes that we had now better give up all obligations 
except the very narrowest. 


Taus, he thinks, we may for a 
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time buy peace for ourselves; only the Continent will be 
the scene of the isolated wars which will mark Germany’s 
ascent to the hegemony of Europe, and we ourselves must 
then be ready to face a-final struggle. 

This conclusion is, we fear, a wish-fulfilment; perhaps 
the fashion in isolationism has distorted Mr. Hutton’s 
thought, for his own book contains much of the evidence neces- 
sary to prove the conclusion false. Mr. Freund proves it 
even more clearly. His account, especially of Far and Middle 
Eastern Affairs, is superior to Mr, Hutton’s, and from this, 
and his account of Europe, it seems probable that the result 
will, be, not a series of small wars which we can avoid, but a 
general war in which we may be exposed to a threefold attack 
by the expansionist Powers. Mr. Freund avoids another 
common and fashionable mistake, of which Mr. Hutton 
is guilty; he does not insist on contrasting the democracies 
and what may be called the tyrannies. If we read either of 
these books with care, we see that both groups of States have 
followed very much the same interests in their foreign policy, 
both with lapses into grace, and one with more consistency 
and violence than the other. From both books also, though 
only one draws the logical conclusion, it seems that the only 
hope for peace is in the creation of an international control. 
The puzzle is why the democracies have not achieved it ; and 
the reason appears to be that international control is as incom- 
patible with the interests they have so far followed as it is 


with those of the dictatorships. : 
Goronwy Rees. 


An Irishman in Search of a Religion 


Journal and Letters of Stephen MacKenna. Edited with a 
Memoir by E. R. Dodds. (Constable. 18s.) 

Tuts is the story of the life of an Irishman who, after fighting 
for Greece against Turkey and enjoying a brief career as a 
brilliant international journalist, returned to his native 
country to produce a great.translation of Plotinus and to 
astonish all whom he met by an eloquence which spent itself 
chiefly upon the subjects of religion and of Trish nationality. 
Stephen MacKenna’s later years were a self-imposed exile ; 
the * Treaty ” of 1922 and its attendant circumstances so dis- 
couraged his high idealism that he sought obscurity in English 
suburbs and villages: the humble English delighted this 
intractable Separatist, but he continued in occasional corre- 
spondence with a few Irish literary friends, with Sir E. 
Debenham, the “* patron” of his Plotinus and with one or 
two Gaelic and Greek scholars. His death in 1984 was hardly 
noticed save in a few learned journals and by Sir John Squire, 
who had met him in my house in the pre-War days. ‘* Ina dim 
lit room he looked into the fire and talked. He talked in 
imagery. Sitting with him one forgot the contemporary 
world ... with the firelight illuminating his beautiful 
meditative brow, he talked, as it were to himself, about the 
bewilderment of the human soul... ” 

The full-length portrait drawn by Professor Dodds in his 
Memoir amplifies and illustrates the extreme impression of 
unworldly beauty which MacKenna thus made upon Squire, 
upon occasional acquaintances as well as upon intimates. 
Professor Dodds was well chosen to be MacKenna’s biographer, 
for among MacKenna’s closer friends he is probably the only 
one capable of estimating on all its sides the achievement of 
the Plotinus, completed in an agonised period of bereavement 
and of spiritual and physical ill-health. 

“ Blunders there are in plenty—some of them inevitable in any 
pioneer work on such a text, others of a kind which a lesser man, 
given the ordinary academic training, would quite possibly have 
avoided. Yet taken as a whole it is, with all its faults, not only 
an astonishing performance for a journalist who had never crossed 
the threshold of a university, but an important contribution to the 
understanding of the most obscure of major Greek writers, and one 
of which any professional man of learning might well be proud. 
The chief claim of the work to permanence arises, however, from 
MacKenna’s success in making Plotinus live again, in catching 
something of that unearthly beauty which attaches to his words.” 

The memoir is followed by a selection from a journal 
which MacKenna kept as a young man, and the rest of the 
book consists of letters. The letters reflect the quality of 
MacKenna’s talk, the flashes of gaiety, the courtliness, 
the wayward undertone of witty and gallant melancholy. 
They are as unconventional in form and spirit as Swift's 
Journal to Stella. He was not a systematic thinker, or creative. 


Yet we find that he “ oddly anticipates > D. H. Lawrence—a 
persuasive Lawrenece—as early as 1907. 

“The mind seems little more than a flickering, babbling stream 
... the body, I have thought, may be God or, as tiie Hebrews 
seem to have deeply conceived, the Image of God. ... The body 
is self-centred, dark, little changing, little answering . . . and the 
mind playing dimly at its skirts can guess only dimly at its thoughts. 
. . . But the body dies? And if it does? Is it not good Pauline 
lore that it shall rise again, even as the God that died rose again? 
Christianity has curious depths.” 

When first I knew Stephen MacKenna he was not long from 
Paris, where he had occupied the highly paid position of 
Continental representative of the New York World. He had 
resigned from his post when the newspaper king Pulitzer 
had asked him to run on some errands for him in Paris. 
In conversation he transfigured every thing: his news- 
paper experiences, Irish, the Roman Catholic Church. 
No one else in Dublin had met all the great Kuropeans 
and Americans, Tolstoi, Clemenceau, Rodin, Apponyi: the 
greatest, he could convince one, was Rockefeller. He threw 
scorn on Protestants, and, although he never gave intellectual 
assent to Catholic dogma, the news many years later (** to be 
Broadeast, Radiated, Listened in to, though all Ireland die of 
Heartbreak, and the Pope throw himself with snarls of 
baffled rage into the Tiber ”’) that he * was reading the Bible 
like George Moore and Mr. Wesley,” and finding spiritual 
nourishment in a Unitarian chapel gave a slight shock. 
When in these letters he * philosophises’’ he suggests a 
strange mixture of the author of The Crock of Gold, of H. G. 
Wells and of Carlyle ; and Carlyle had a considerable influence 
on the generation of Nationalist Ireland to which rather than 
to that of grammarian Sinn Fein MackKenna belonged. A 
moralist who exalted ‘‘ stern conviction,” he had a mind which 
could rest nowhere. He resigned from the Unitarian chapel, 
and, later, there was nothing too good to be said of the religious 
philosophies of India, except that he could accept none of their 
tenets: ‘ Plotinus and all the Mystics and Gospels of all 
the creeds are to my mind valuable as corrective, as poetry 
... as law, dogma, wicked.” His gift as a gay letter-writer 
endured until, his health failing for the last time, he made his 

yay secretly from Cornwall to a‘London hospital, and there 
found the anonymous end which he desired. J. M. Hone. 
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Delius as Musician and Man 
By Eric Fenby. (Bell. 8s. 6d.) 


Despite occasional naivelé in thought and expression, this 
is one of the most fascinating musical books of recent years. 
Mr. Fenby is a young Yorkshire musician who wrote, on an 
impulse of admiration, to the blind and paralysed Delius, offer- 
ing to go to his home at Grez-sur-Loing in the hope that he 
might enable the composer to resume his tragically interrupted 
work. Mr. Fenby’s success in evolving a method of dictation 
is now a part of musical history, for the old material which 
was thus completed, and even the wholly fresh compositions, 
proved to be valuable additions to the list of Delius’s works. 
Many musicians must have wondered how on earth the 
complex tissue of a Delius score could be dictated by a 
composer who had always composed at the piano, and was 
now scarcely able to sing, far less to play, a note. The 
section in which Mr. Fenby reproduces the feverish dialogue 
and fragmentary notation which accomplished the work 
gives us an unusually close insight into the mind of a com- 
poser in the throes of composition. But it is only one of 
the various excellences of his book. 

The theme is one which a novelist might well envy. For 
five years the disciple lives almost continuously in the 
master’s rambling house overlooking the quiet French land- 
scape. Incursions from the outside world are few but 
memorable : Heseltine, Beecham, Percy Grainger appear 
like comets, scintillate, vanish. Off to the station they 
rumble in dilapidated taxis, and tense, uneasy peace descends 
again upon the extraordinary household. Everything in it 
is ordered by the composer’s devoted wife with one end in 
view: that Delius may be able to work; to that end even 
the alleviation of pain seems secondary. To have endured 
the indomitable egotism of his chosen master Mr. Fenby 
must have exercised amazing tact and self-abnegation. For 
a portrait, hard, clear, and obviously lifelike, emerges as 
we read ; and once again the legend is wrong. 

Those who were present at the Delius Festival concerts 
in 1929 will never forget the emotional tension in humdrum 
Queen’s Hall when a packed audience turned their backs on 
the performers to applaud the desperately tired, hieratic figure 
seated in an invalid chair in the Balcony : the composer who 
had not heard an orchestra for years, and even now could 
not see it, No wonder the legend of a wistful, saintly recluse 
sprang up: that was how his music sounded, and how he 
looked to the public eye. Mr. Fenby’s portrait eschews 
romanticism ; though his book is saturated by a genuine 
emotion, it remains entirely critical of its subject both as 
man and musician. Delius, he tells us, was * hard, stern, 
proud, cynical, godless, completely self-absorbed.” To his 


Delius as I Knew Him. 
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young friend, of whom he was really fond and by whose 
devotion he was moved, he could be harsh and tyrannical, 
Hardly able to endure any music but his own, he would not 
allow Mr. Fenby, after a Delius broadcast, to keep the wireless 
on for a Mozart concerto. When Beethoven’s Opus 119 
was played to him, he was restless and unhappy throughout 
the sonata: ‘ Listen, my boy : fillings, fillings!” A Visiting 
quartet nervously proposed to preface their playing of his 
own quartet by a late Beethoven; ‘Oh no, you won't!” 
said Delius; ‘Oh no, you won't!” 

Many traits of his character are oddly suggestive of 
George Moore with the endearing and graceful absurdities 
left out (as artists, too, there is much in common between 
the two men). Here is the same complete concentration 
on work, in which an even flow is sought above all else, the 
same inability to perceive alien forms of beauty ; the scorn 
for learning, the ruthless treatment of bores, the continual 
tirades against conventional morality and religion, above 
all against Catholicism. Even the characteristic accent 
seems to be there: ‘ ‘ Well, anyhow, Elgar, you're not as 
bad as Parry,’ I replied. ‘He would have set the whole 
Bible to music had he lived long enough!’” . . . ‘* Why ever 
does he want to argue about religion on such a lovely night ?” 
... Tell me, what Catholic ever wrote a piece of music worth 
hearing ? Plainsong? Isee no mystery in it ; just dullness.” 

Yet at the end, in the one life as in the other, we are left 
with an impression of will-power and artistic integrity so 
great as to transcend all other issues. The blind cripple who 
could plan the Songs of Farewell between spasms of excruci- 
ating pain deserves our homage, and so does the patient 
and sensitive transcriber. Perhaps we are in for a slump in 
Delius’s ‘‘ non-ejaculatory ’” music—as I have heard it 
wittily described. Myself I feel that a few of his works, 
saying exquisitely something that had never been said 
before, will have an enduring fascination. But no matter 
what our opinion of his music may be, this picture of the 
composer cannot fail to excite and hold our interest. 

DESMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR. 


Town-Planning Without Tears 
(Dent. 7s. 6d.) 


Ir is usual today for those who claim the combination of 
aesthetic sensibilities with love of the English rural scene to 
bewail the changes which are overwhelming our countryside. 
It is less usual for them to take any intelligent and constructive 
steps to control these changes. Certain organisations have 
come into being, and have attained large memberships, with 
the primary object of preventing the more egregious forms of 
rural disfigurement. Appeals for subscriptions to buy up 
and safeguard well-known beauty-spots are likely to receive 
considerable support from the public. The interest is there, 
clearly ; but as yet it can hardly be termed either intelligent 
or constructive. There is an unwillingness or an inability to 
perceive that what is happening is the result of changing 
social conditions, and that it cannot be more than retarded 
by merely obstructive measures. Restriction is essentially a 
negative thing, and it cannot in the end prevail against the 
constructive forces (however misguided) which in this case 
are ranged against it: the only hope of improvement lies in 
modifying these latter and guiding them along less harmful 
channels. In other words, the countryside will not be saved 
by efforts to keep it as it is—that is impossible ; but it may 
be changed rather for the better than the worse if the various 
factors making for change can be clearly recognised and their 
working urged along certain definite and desirable lines. 
Intelligent recognition is the first essential; and yet it is 
just this step which almost all would-be preservers omit. 

Mr. Sharp’s book offers them a pleasant and effortless means 
of repairing their omission. There can be few sincere in their 
love of the countryside who would grudge seven-and-sixpence 
for the illustrations alone. Forty-seven beautiful half-tone 
pictures of downland and valley, country and town, village 
and suburb and slum do more than justify the author's title 
and, at this season, qualify the book they ornament for 
inclusion in almost every list of Christmas presents. They 
are the lure which, it is to be hoped, will carry English 
Panorama into many homes where love of the countryside 
has so far been emotional rather than intelligent. Mr. Sharp 


English Panorama,., By Thomas Sharp. 
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willdo the rest. He was the first—in his previous book, Town 
and Countryside—to expose the fundamental flaw in all our 
town-planning and country-saving practice : we had accepted 
the towns as incurably bad, and in our efforts to escape from 
them were desecrating the country all round them with miles 
of mock villages, neither town nor country, with few of the 
advantages of either and most of the disadvantages of both. 
On that oceasion he wrote with a vehemence that laid him 
open to the charge of crankiness from those many who are all 
for a quiet life and who allowed the strength of his denuncia- 
tions to prejudice them against the underlying rightness of 
his arguments. Since then time has done much to prove his 
case. 

He now returns to the attack, more persuasively 
perhaps, and certainly more thoroughly, since the rather 
vague hankerings after the spirit of eighteenth-century 
town-planning evinced in his former book have been sup- 
planted by a frank recognition of the very different solutions 
called for by the different conditions of life today. He shows 
no partisanship. He advocates neither flats nor cottages, 
towers nor terraces, but recognises the claims of all. He is 
content to show what is undoubtedly wrong in our present 
policy, and to set out the various alternatives which seem to 
promise improvement. He exposes the fatuity of Cowper's 
famous line that ‘‘ God made the country and man made the 
town” by tracing in some detail, but never tediously, the 
steps through which the English countryside was tamed, 
humanised and brought to its recent state of beauty. He 
describes how the native genius which achieved such unsur- 
passed rural loveliness created also towns of a graciousness 
to stand any comparison. The towns are gone, ruined by the 
nineteenth century ; the countryside is being blotted out by 
the twentieth. There is still time to save much of it, but 
only through a clear and widespread recognition of the forces 
at work. These forces Mr. Sharp describes with fairness, 
frankness and perception—and in a style that is a delight to 
read. G. M. Boumpurey. 


The Unhappy Civilian 


We Generally Shoot Englishmen. By R. O. G. Ureh. (Ailen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 

To be persecuted, to suffer, starve and die without the con- 
solation of enduring these things for. the sake of this faith 
or the other, is the lot of the ordinary man and woman in 
civil war; and Mr. Urch’s account of his experiences in 
Russia from 1915 to 1920 has, by the irresponsible irony of 
history, an oddly topical flavour now Spain has gone the Russian 
way. If anyone wishes to know what the ordinary inhabitants 
of Madrid are beginning to see, his life in Moscow gives the 
pattern of it. Retreating from Riga when the. Russians 
evacuated the city in 1915, Mr. Urch, his wife and_ his 
children, made for Moscow with thousands of other refugees, 
and there they had to stay through the revolutionary phase 
until an exchange of prisoners released them. Mr, Urch and 
his wife were teachers, and all through this period they 
managed to scrape together a living somehow. The interest 
of the book, indeed, lies in this fact. How does one keep 
afloat in the middle of a revolution ? This important matter 
has got lost in the clash of ideologies and the tidal flux of 
movements ; one must thank Mr. Urch for retrieving it and 
presenting it in a simple, unassuming and agreeably unheroic 
manner. 

Of the revolution itself he does not re-tell very much more 
than could be observed or guessed by the average anxious, 
ill-informed citizen who wakes up one morning to hear firing 
and to see soldiers crouching past the house. Money, food and 
fuel were more vital considerations than the monotonous 
sprinkle of shot, and those who wonder at the inhabitants of 
Madrid today who go shopping in one street while bombard- 
ment proceeds in the next will find in Mr. Urch’s narrative 
the simple explanation. He and his wife, with their courageous 
and quick-tongued maids—who took quickly to the female 
proletarian’s privilege of ridiculing male Bolshevik authority 
with impunity—managed somehow. They fought for bread 
and fuel, they sniffed. the air for the slightest rumour of 
supplies ;. and no doubt this necessity helped to build up a 
protective indifference to the daily horror of the firing squad, 
Still, the question, Who will be next ? was in everyone's heart, 
and it was no surprise to Mr. Urch when he was carried off 


one day by the Cheka. No charge was made ; he was handed 
from squad to squad and from prison to prison. This was 
at the time of the attempt on Lenin’s life and_of plots in which 
foreign governments were deeply implicated, and Mr. Ureh 
was the victim of a general round-up. 

His succeeding chapters make a minor but distinctive 
contribution to the immense prison literature of post-War 
Europe. How naturally human nature takes to imprisonment, 
how soon the prison population takes on self-consciousness, 
invents its dour jokes, conducts its minor intrigues! The 
prison types are perennial. There are the well-known 
scroungers, the self-constituted boss dispensing justice from 
his mattress, the bores who insist on talking, the comedians, 
the suicidal. It is a picarésque univérsity with semi-starva- 
tion as the curriculum and death as the degree. The men of 
education band together; and there is one small but de- 
lightfully characteristic episode in which a German who, 
through considerations of honour, would not speak to Mr. 
Urch because their countries were still at war, ceremoniously 
removed a verminous insect from Mr. Urch’s coat as a mark 
of private solidarity. ‘ The enormous room”’ has its class 
loyalties. 

Every day certain prisoners were called away “ with 
things ” or “ without things.’ The latter euphemism indi- 
cated the worst. Mr. Urch was at last called * with ”, and so 
returned after many months to his family. On the way home 
he was stopped by a policeman, but when he heard that Mr. 
Ureh had just been * sitting,’ the policeman softened and 
embraced him with affection and sympathy. For those whose 
men were in gaol the struggle to live was, of course, intensified, 
and Mrs. Urch’s part of the story is pretty grim. There was 
no escape from the country for a long time. 

Mr. Urch has no love of the Bolsheviks; and in this he 
reflects the feclings of middle class people in Moscow of 
the time who saw two determined minorities fighting over 
their bodies. Litvinof visited the foreigners in their prison, 
was sympathetic, but evidently powerless with the Cheka; 
he confined himself to academie comparisons with his own 
lot at Brixton. The foreigners do not. appear to have been 
badly treated. Muddle and suspicion were inevitable at the 
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death of a régime ; and, after survival, the two feathers which 
Mr. Urch seems to have been most proud to have in his cap 
were (1) being the only prisoner to smuggle a penknife into 
gaol; and (2) being offered an instructorship in Oriental 
languages. To his protest that he spoke no Oriental lan- 
guages, the shrewd authorities replied that. English was the 


real language of the whole Orient. V. S. Prircuert. 


A Kingdom of Darkness 


Great Mother Forest. By Attilio Gatti. (Hodder 
Stoughton. 20s.) 

Tue Ituri, the evergreen equatorial rain forest, crosses all 
Central Africa to reaeh the shores of the Atlantic. Only the 
outskirts of this kingdom of darkness, mystery and terror have 
heen penetrated by natives or white men. The interior has 
been touched as yet by no one—not even by the Mambuti, the 
pygmies, the true sons of the forest. They have not the courage 
to go further than a certain distance. If a white man attempts 
to persuade them to advance they run away in panic, And if 
the white man enters it alone he is lost. Even on the edge he 
feels himself cut off from all the rest of the earth in time as 
well as in space, as if he had intruded upon a world that has 
remained unchanged since the year one. 

Under persistent efforts a few secrets of that interior have 
been revealed, a few of the animals discovered: animals of a 
strange kind, some having assumed dwarfed proportions such 
as the pygmy antelope, the pygmy elephant and the pygmy 
buffalo, while some have doubled their size such as the giant 
gorilla, the giant aardvark and the giant hog. Some are living 
fossils, moving monuments of the Pliocene period, such as the 
horned chameleon, the giant earth-pig, the hylochoerus, and 
the okwapi, whose head is indistinguishable from the 
Samotherium, extinct for fifteen million years. 

It is to the okwapi that we owe this fine volume by 
Commander Gatti, who undertook his eighth expedition in 
order to find out the habits of this remarkable animal, and 
take one home with him. And certainly it would seem that 
he has the right to call it the Aristocrat of the Forest : with 
the legs of a zebra, the body of an antelope, the gait of a 
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giraffe, with four stomachs and a prehistoric head, jt is 
justified in the pride with which it washes itself continuously 
by day and by night lest one inch of its superb coat or white 
legs should be soiled. Fastidious, cold, courageous, aloof 
it is a confirmed Solitary, an untiring wanderer whose home 
is where its bed may be and whose bed is anywhere. Absolutely 
indistinguishable in the foliage, with eyes that can look in 
different directions simultaneously, with a skin that no thor 
can puncture, with legs that are harder than wood, a head 
that is a battering ram, and hoofs that are cannon balls, it 
recognises no superior and accepts no enemy. 

Inspired by the aristocracy of this animal, Commander 
Gatti has considerably added to his reputation as writer 
and explorer with this book. His accounts of the equatorial 
hurricanes and the equatorial insects are fascinating, while a 
certain journey he took in a car over a mountain road which 
was continually falling into the abyss as they drove along it, 
sani Mee on tamale ghote at Maliaiak aillind Holly- 
wood. <A travel book depends, more than any other kind, 
upon the personality of the author. The reader of Great 
Mother Forest cannot avoid being charmed by the author and 
convinced by him. 


Works of Reference 


Game Birds and Game Bird Shooting. By H. B. C. Pollard, 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 16s.) 

Stalking in the Himalayas and Northern India. 
C. H. Stockley, D.S.O. (Herbert Jenkins. 15s.) 


Pike on the Plug. By Sidney Spencer. (Witherby. 


By Lt.-Col, 
6s.) 


Ir stands to reason that all fishermen are good and great, 
and Mr. Spencer is no exception to the rule. He is good 
at any rate, transparently good and simple. A kind of 
piseatorial White Knight.(who carries two gaffs—one for big 
fish and one for little ones), he ambles enthusiastically through 
these pages, absolutely strapped about with extra rods and 
multiplying reels and self-striking spoons and hundreds of 
orenos of every shape and size and colour. The White 
Kxnight, if you remember, once thought of a plan for dyeing 
his whiskers green and always using so large a fan that they 
could not be seen. Mr. Spencer, admitting that a pike does 
not usually jump when being played, has thought of a plan 
for making the pike jump so that he can then prevent him 
from doing so. Pike.on the Plug reads like the catalogue of 
a tackle shop (those fascinating hells from which one can 
never escape without buying something that one did not 
want), and I am afraid that I cannot urge it upon anybody 
who, like myself, has been accustomed to potter along, 
handlining a kidney spoon off a broken-down trout rod, or 
using a home-made oreno when the mares-tail is high. So 
far as I can make out, however, the book stops short of 
recommending those accursed organ-grinder’s reels which 
play the fish automatically while the fisherman winds the 
handle. 

Lt.-Col. Stockley’s book on stalking in India seems to be 
a model of what such books should be. Partly anecdotal, 
partly advisory (and what sound advice !—** In the havresae 
should be: First Field dressing, skinning knives, measuring 
tape, spare packet of cartridges, chocolate, toilet-paper ”’), 
partly theoretical (“ As the result of experiment I have come 
to the conclusion that 15 degrees on either side is the maximum 
angle of distribution of scent from its point of origin, and 
any angle outside that can be disregarded **), partly encyclo- 
paedic (the vernacular name, description, horns and dis- 
tribution of each species are given in full), the book is written 
by a man whose delight lies in the stalk alone, and who can 
sincerely affirm that the camera possesses advantages over 
the gun. 

Game Birds and Game Bird Shooling is another first-rate 
work of reference. Here the aspiring devotee of Gunhilda 
will find chapters upon each of the game birds, upon vermin, 
diseases, rearing, cooking, gun and choice of shoot. There 
is a useful appendix of facts similar to those printed in the 
shooting diaries given away by Messrs. Eley, and there are 
splendid photographs, together with accurate colour plates 
by Mr. Philip Rickman. ‘The chapter on ** The Next Genera- 
tion’ ends with a message of hope on the subject of the 
aerial system, which will encourage this reviewer, for one, 
in just one more attempt to raise a hundred birds next 
season without staring ruin in the face. T. H. Wuite. 
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NOW READY 


10s. 6d. net 





Sidgwick & Jackson Ltd. 
44 Museum Street, W.C. 1 
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A GLIMPSE INTO ONE OF 


ALFRED WILSON’S 
THREE MODERN BOOKSHOPS 
at 


155 VICTORIA STREET, S.W.1 
11 HIGH ST., HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 
7 SHIP TAVERN PASSAGE, E.C.3 





General Books, Children’s Books, Christmas 
Cards, Calendars, Stationery, and Fancy Goods 
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acceptable to our friends. 


| shared by the whole world ? 
| way of doing so is by sending a donation to the | 
| Society that seeks to place the Word of God in 
| the hands of all mankind :— 


THE BRITISH & FOREIGN 





A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


TO ALL THE WORLD 


At this season of the year we are thinking | 
about our Christmas presents, and much loving | 
‘care is exercised in choosing gifts that will be | 


first | 


While our 


thought will be for those nearest and dearest, 


_ we shall want to do what we can for the happi- | 
ness and blessing of others outside our immediate 


| circle. 


Can we make a Christmas present that will be 


Yes; 


BIBLE SOCIETY. 


Gifts will be gratefully received by the Secretaries, 
THE BIBLE HOUSE, 
146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 


| 
| 


and one | 


K ee | 




















IN THE 
SUN 


This superb health resort with radio-active sul- 
phur baths is only 16 miles south from Cairo 
and is situated 100 teet above the Nile. Not 
only celebrated for its beneficent sulphur- saline 
springs, it also rejoices in a minimum of 
eight hours sunshine a day from November to 
March. Sports, games, and adjacent places of 
interest give it a unique character. Full 
information from 


EGYPT TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU, 
29 Regent Street, London, S.W. 1. 


HELOUAN sains 


EGYPT'S PREMIER HEALTH RESORT 
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Fiction 


By WILLIAM PLOMER 


The Croquet Player. By H. G. Wells.. (Chatto.and Windus. 
3s. 6d.) 

Jost. By Rudolf Kuhn. 
Hodge. 8s. 6d.) 


Translated by Marien Reid. (William 


Sand Castle. By Janet Beith. . (Hodder and Stoughton. &s. 6d.) 
Prelude to Christopher. By Eleanor Dark. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Duet in Discord. By Elizabeth Garner. (Arthur Barker. 


7s. 6d.) 
Italian Summer. 
topher Dilke. 


By Wilhelm Speyer. 
(Bles. 5s.) 


Translated by Chris- 


Mr. WE ts’s little fable of The Croquet Player may be taken, 
whether he wishes it or not, as a good argument for croquet 
playing, or fiddling while Rome burns. A young man, closely 
attached to his aunt (“‘ the Miss Frobisher of the Woman’s 
World Humanity Movement”’), gives us a description of 
himself and admits that he is “ possibly naturally just a 
little inclined to be what the Americans call a sissy.” He 
goes on to relate how, while he and his aunt were staying 
at a French watering-place, he was buttonholed by an 
Englishman named Dr. Finchatton who had gone mad while 
practising in the Fens and now felt inclined to. unburden 
himself of his obsessions. A prey to nameless. fears, the 
doctor, with the help of an alienist, attributes them partly. to 
the influence of his surroundings and partly to “ a contagion 
in our atmosphere, a sickness in the very grounds of our 
lives, breaking out here and there and filling men’s minds 
with a paralysing, irrational fear . .. a world epidemic.” 
The cave man, we are reminded, has cropped up in us again, 
and very soon “ there will be no choice before a human being 
but to be either a driven animal or a stern devotee to that 
true civilisation, that disciplined civilisation, that has never 
vet been achieved. Victim or Vigilante.” After being 
thoroughly lectured by the uneasy Dr. Finchatton and by 
Dr. Norbert the alienist, the croquet player feels that he has 
**had enough of this apocalyptic stuff’? and saunters off to 
play croquet, in the alleged sunset of civilisation, with his 
aunt. Clearly we are asked to regard him as a Victim (though 
he-seems less of one than the haunted doctor), but if our 
Vigilantes, Samurais, Fascists, Communists, &c., were a 
little fonder of croquet and a little less fond of theories about 
**a disciplined civilisation,” nobody would wish to victimise 
such a modest and well-behaved person. And there is after 
all something to be said for taking one’s hoops, or fences, 
one at a time. 

That most people have to do so is made clear in Jost, a 
Swiss prize novel which achieves a rugged simplicity. A 
first novel, said to have taken twenty years to write, it tells 
of a Switzerland that tourist§*know little or not at all, and 
shows the effects upon a farming family of changing con- 
ditions, the coming of industrialisation, the corruptive power 
of money, the infiltration of new ideas, and the weaken- 
ing of Catholicism. Herr Kuhn’s knowledge and love of 
his country and his people are equally deep, he treats his 
characters with something like reverence, avoids the heavy 
mannerisms of some saga writers, and does not keep rubbing 
his reader’s nose in the good red earth. There is a filial 
touch in his portraits of Jost, the stout-hearted farmer, and 
his noble wife Christine, while in Jost’s brother Canon John 
we have that uncommon thing, a sympathetic drawing of a 
genuinely religious man. But the book is centred less on 
Jost than on his son George, a dreamy and rebellious boy 
with considerable force of character who has to face all sorts 
of unsettlements from within and without and is only saved 
in the long run by the deep love that exists between him 
and his parents, and between him and Angelica, daughter of 
the local industrialist. To say that he is saved means that 
he has a naturally creative disposition which might easily 
have been wrecked for want of outside support, and _ his 
alliance with Angelica seems to imply .a. possible harmony 
between the old order and the new. 

Sand Castle is also concerned with a family living under 
changing conditions, and it affords good, clean, comfortable 
family reading. It belongs to a type of novel that was mass- 
produced a year or two ago: : local boys make good, a chance 
shot at Serajevo rings round the world, grandfather dies in 
his sleep, and a new generation has already popped up and 
is knocking at the door. Somebody remarked the other day 
that we already have a cotton-mill school and a woollen-mill 


school of fiction. Sand Castle belongs to the cotton-mil] 
school, and Miss Beith traces-the fortunes of two sons of an 
impoverished laird who came to Manchester in 1889 to seek 
their fortune with the firm of Appleby, whose director has g 
charming daughter named Annis. Miss Beith has obviously 
taken pleasure in teHing this rather conventional story, 
which is a good example. of its type. Lancashire and love 
have their ups and downs, the Ship Canal is opened, there are 
bicycle picnics, the Boer War break out, Annis functions as 
daughter, lover, wife and mother, the old man dies, the mil] 
is closed down, the old home is sold up, and already a younger 
generation is carrying on the torch: 

“*T—I thought I might write—I don’t want much money, 
I—I want to—to create something of my own,’ said Colin shyly,” 
But he grows out of that nonsense and is happily allied to 
Grace “in the January of nineteen thirty.” By now, let us 
hope, they have a little cavaleade of their own. 

Miss Dark and Miss Garner prefer to give us peeps at patho. 
logy. In Prelude to Christopher there is an unfortunate 
Australian lady named Linda with green eyes and damp. 
looking hair, who is a good deal crazier than Dr. Finchatton, 
Miss Dark does not allow us to forget Linda’s trouble for a 


“moment: it is as if, with a pen in one hand, she is continually 


tapping her forehead and -pointing at Linda with the other, 
Linda married Nigel, a biologist. by training, a “ practical 
idealist ” by nature, and a eugenist by choice. When young 
he made the fatal mistake of founding one of those island 
colonies which nearly always turn out so badly, and the story 
opens years afterwards when he is lying in bed after a bad 
motor accident, with Linda still in the offing, besides his 
anxious mother and a eupeptic hospital nurse named Kay who 
is in love with him. The story produces such an impression 
of stress and strain that Nigel seems like a badly damaged rag- 
doll being worried by three female terriers, each possessive in 
her own way. Possessiveness again is largely the theme 
of Duet in Discord, a book not to be recommended safely to 
well-brought-up persons over sixty, some of whom may find 
it embarrassingly intimate. Here the story is told in the 
first person by a woman in the forties who has been infatuated 
with a young’ man in his twenties, and it is addressed 
directly to him as if it were a letter. Carol, a Scotchwoman 
who has seen the last of two husbands, lives in self-imposed 
exile in a highly coloured West Indian setting, into which 
comes Tony, an Australian novelist. The ensuing love affair 
quickly reaches a climax, but Carol is over-intense, Tony 
cools off rapidly, and in their isolation little things grow 
unduly important. ‘* You do badger me so,” says Tony with 
some justification, but the remark makes Carol wince and 
brood. Miss Garner relates the characters to their back- 
grounds as well as to one another, and the book might 
be worth reading just for its Caribbean décor, though the 
close-ups of tropical vegetation and of the humours of native 
life are perhaps a little too extraneous to the main theme. 

We have been treated to so many semi-political or socio- 
logical novels lately that we have grown rather unused to 
these studies of private emotions. Jtalian Summer, a long 
short story, is a product of the well-known German 
romanticism about Italy. The narrator, a playboy with 
money, has some difficulty in getting away from Berlin, and 
when he gets to It#ly, in company with one Dorothea, seems 
rather languid. He is languid on the coast and languid at 
San Gimignano, where he spends much time in the company 
of another girl named Aglaia. Later a third appears in the 
shape of Enrica, the wife of a count. Enrica does not interest 
him se much as a woman who skims past every afternoon on 
an aquaplane, and whom he fails to recognise as Enrica 
herself! You see the idea? The power of illusion in matters 
of love. Finally Aglaia reappears, and it turns out that she 
was Miss Right after all. But it does not seem to matter very 
much, for the playboy is not much more than a solemn lounge 
lizard. The tone of the book may be indicated by a quota- 
tion : 

“Then, as soldiers of Society, we would conceal our ennui under 
the uniform conversation of this century: ‘Were you in Paris 
in the spring? Have you ever carried out your plan to go to 
New York? Will you be in Rome in the autumn?’ Finally 


perhaps I woull ask: ‘ Etes-vous heureuse ?’ ” 
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CHRISTMAS CANDLES 
SETI 





‘ All ye who Christians be 

~, Will ye not list to me, 

2 Ri pes have so often prayed 

| might rot be afraia ? 

lama little frightened—can t you 
see? 

Oh, light my little candie here for 


me. 
EDNA NORMAN (by permiss‘on) 


All ye who Christians be, 
Oh, light my tiny candle here for 
me, 
fthas gone out, | am not very old, 
And es | travelled in the cold 
Abitter wind with all his might 
lew, and put out my little light." 


Gifts large or small will light the candles of love and 

happiness in the Children’s Home this Christmas. 

Strike the match and light a candle now—it is the 
kind of candle which never goes out. 


An illustrated booklet about the boys and girls 
you are helping wil be sent to every donor. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


29 BRANCHES. (Founded by Dr. Stephenson, 1869) 4000 CHILDREN 





TO THE NATIONAL Miner} S HOME, HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N5 
lenclose my Christmas Gift of 2 . s. d. to light a Christmas Candle in the 
National Children’s Home 


NAME 





ADDRESS 


AS ASANANANANANENIS 


omer ere ame 
See eRe A eS —t 


Winter in Labrador 


is full of hardship. From November to April, generally, there 
is no break in the intense cold. For many Eskimos insufficient 
clothing and food add to their trials. 

Moravian Missionaries in this inhospitable but fruitful field of 
labour need and merit all possible help. Do you feel led to 
support their efforts? 

Your early response will facilitate. 



























eo 


SETTLER’S HOM.:, LABRADOR, 


Please send gifts of either money or warm 
clothing to— 


Charles Hobday, Esq., Chairman and Hon. 
Secretary, 70a Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 


set cia id ob 
onAVIAN MjssiONs 


President: Sir GEORGE H. HUME, J.P., M.P., L.C.C. 























HOMEWARD BOUND 


your Christmas gift now ? 
Ineson, Superintendent, 








Address: 


“-— 


CENTRAL HALL, 3 BROMLEY ST., 
COMMERCIAL RD., STEPNEY, E. | 


“The East End Star,” the monthly magazine 


The laughter of 
16,000 children 


will ring out, loud and clear, between this date 
and the ninth of January at our seven Mission 
Centres. 


16,000 little ones from homes of East 


End poverty and dis- 
comfort will be given 
their annual Christ- 
mas or New Year 
“Treat” —a_ long 
entertainment, bags 
of sweets and fruits, 
toys of their own 
choosing. 


$] will enable us 
to provide for 
ten guests. How 
many may we enter- 
tain on your behalf > 
The time is short. 
Will you kindly send 
The Rev. Percy 





ALF, SARAH and 


of the Mission, sent free on application. Full the LITTLE 'UN 
of fascinating articles and pictures of East will be grateful 
End Life. for your response, 
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TABLE WATER 


MADE 


BISCUITS 


Perfect 

with Cheese 
Perfect 

with Butter 
with a 
glass of Wine 


or alone 


ONLY 


CARR'S 


OF CARLISLE 
ENGLAND 
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Current Literature 


THE SCHOOL OF NIGHT 
By M. C. Bradbrook 


Of “ Sir Walter Rawley’s School of 


Atheism . wherein both Moyses and 
our Saviour, the Old and New Testament 
are jested at, and the schollers taught 
to spell God backwards,” little has 
hitherto been known. Some years ago 
the Cambridge editors of Shakespeare 
discovered that not only was much of 
Love's Labour's Lost, with its courtly 
academy, a satire of what Shakespeare 
ealled The School of Night, but that 
its chief figure of fun, Don Armado, 
the. “fantastical Spaniard,” was 
intended as a direct caricature of 
Ralegh himself. Marlowe’s connexion 
with the “* School ” was already inferred 
from Richard Chomley’s evidence before 
the Privy Council in 1593, when he said 
that: ‘“-One Marlowe is able to show 
more sound reasons for Atheism than 
any divine in England is able to give 
to prove divinity, and that Marlowe 
told him that he hath read the Atheist 
lecture to Sir Walter Ralegh.” This 
** atheism,” of course, was much nearer 
Deism, or free-thought, of the kind 
prevalent in Europe at the time and 
later developed by Bacon into a more 
scientific empiricism. Miss Bradbrook’s 
contribution (Cambridge University 
Press, 6s.) has been to trace the influence 
of the School of Night, which numbered 
among its members the poets Chapman, 
Matthew Royden and William Warner, 
Thomas Harriot, the mathematician, 
and the earls of. Northumberland .and 
Derby, upon such works as T'amburlaine 
and Dr. Faustus. Following up a 
suggestion of Miss~™Ellis-Fermor, in 
her Christopher Marlowe, Miss Bradbrook 
has also shown the essential! similarity 
of thought between the rather confused 
ideology of Marlowe’s early plays and 
the opinions of Ralegh, as found in 
such writings as The Soul and The 
Sceplic. Her book also includes a 
chapter on Ralegh’s poetry. Too little 
attention has hitherto been given to 
this side of Ralegh’s work and _ its 
development of the courtly tradition 











OVERTAXED DIGESTION 





** At times my digestion be- 
comes weak and overtaxed, 
so I take Allenburys Diet 
instead of ordinary meals. 
It is very nourishing and 
digestible.*? 


OF ALL CHEMISTS IN TINS 2/1, 4/-, 7/6. 
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of Surrey and Wyatt, and Miss 
Bradbrook’s careful analysis of these 
poems is a valuable chapter in a book 
which is throughout stimulating and 
delightful. 


RHODES GOES NORTH 
By J. E. S. Green 


The section of South African history 
covered by this book (Bell, 12s. 6d.) 
is short in time but full and intricate in 
depth. It begins with a lucid survey 
of conditions in South Africa before the 
London Convention of 1884 and traces 
the maki g of Bechuanaland Protector- 
ate and the gradual annexation of 
Matabeleland by Rhodes, through the 
Rudd Concession to dig for gold granted 
by Lobengula, the Chartered Company 


and its occupation of lands thus 
dubiously gained. Mr. Green has 


assembled a mass of Government papers 
and documents into a coherent whole 
and the characters of Rhodes, Kruger, 
Mackenzie, Jameson and Lobengula 
stand out clearly from the elaborate 
background of contending forces : Cape 
politics, native ignorance, Boer farming 
expansion, and Imperial policy and its 
wider ideals in London. ‘The result is 
a striking’ account of the technique of 
British Empire building. Lust for 
gain, the insatiable economic machine 
set in motion by the Industrial Re- 
volution, seems to Mr. Green to 
provide the driving power. Not 
that the British were worse than the 
Boers or Portuguese; and men like 
Mackenzie, the London missionary, 
brought humanity and ideals into the 
struggle for lands and gold; but as 
usual what man has done to man makes 
sickening reading. In his hatred of 
humbug and unfairness, Mr. Green does 
less than justice to Rhodes, whom he 
describes as the typical American busi- 
ness man, though he admits his ‘* Oxford 
vision.” He is also apt to interpret the 
intentions of the muddling Englishman 
too elaborately : and he is far too fond 
of rhetorical questions. 


AFTER EVEREST 
By T. Howard Somervell 


The interest of this book (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 18s.) lies mainly in_ its 
revelation of a charming personality. 
Mountaineering, for Mr. Somervell, is, 
as it should be, a magnificent recreation 
but not a religion, and the greater part 
of his book is concerned with his ex- 


periences as a medical missionary in_ 


India. The writing is sometimes naive, 
and too often Mr. Somervell falls into 
the obvious cliché, but the reader is 
nevertheless compelled to sympathise 
with the author’s ‘ideals, which are 
always temperately and moderately 
stated. From his earliest schooldays 
it was his ambition to become a surgeon, 
and his years at Cambridge, though 
they destroyed and recreated: his. reli- 
gious faith, did nothing to change that 
aim. 


The War came before he was 
qualified. He accepted advice, took 


his final examinations, and served in 
France with a Casualty Clearing Station : 
he gives a grim and vivid chapter to 
that experience. After the War, he 
took to guideless climbing, and in 1922 
and 1924 he was with the parties on 
Everest. In 1923, with money he had 
sarned by lecturing, he equipped a 
hospital at Neyyoor in South India, 
and with brief intervals he has worked 


S=———=,, 


there ever since. His cha 
Indian life and thought are wal 
without political or sectarian bias, and 
they are worth studying by anyone 
interested in British responsibilities in 
India. 


JONATHAN WILD: PRINCE 
OF ROBBERS 
By Frederick J. Lyons 


This is a readable account (Michael 
Joseph, 15s.) of the celebrated crook and 
his eighteenth-century background, 
As the material regarding Wild is scanty, 
the author has plenty of space to give 
an account of the prisons, the punish. 
ments, and the hangings in those days, 
all of which makes interesting, “if 
gloomy, reading. The story of Wild 
himself, is lightly and well outlined, 
As a gangster he was rather in advance 
of his day. His special pitce de résisp. 
ance is amusing in retrospect : as head 
of a criminal organisation he received 
quantities of stolen goods which ‘he 
kept in his secret warehouses. At the 
same time he advertised himself as 
* Thief-Taker General of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” posing as an ally of the 
police, one whose business it was to be 
in touch with criminals to bargain with 
them for the return of stolen property 
—which property was often under his 
own: lock and key. Wild was a 
comedian, perhaps, but not a lovable 
character. The women threw stones 
and not roses at him on his journey to 
Tyburn Gallows. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


We have received from the Medici 
Society, the Trustees of the British 
Museum, Messrs. F. J. Ward, Messrs, 
Heffer, Messrs. C. W. Faulkner, Messrs, 
Michael Joseph and Messrs. Mowbray, 
selections from their Christmas Cards 
and Calendars for 1937, at _ prices 
ranging from 1d. to 7s. 6d. Messrs. 
Michael Joseph are the only one of these 
firms whom the conservative can accuse 
of originality; they have produced a 
dozen grim little drawings by Mr. Arthur 
Wragg, with warnings drawn from 
biblical texts, which in their reference 
to political horrors and economic injus- 
tice strike a note as far as_ possible 
removed from conventional tokens ol 
seasonal good will. At the other ex- 
treme are Messrs. Faulkner and Messrs. 
Heffer, both employing (Messrs. Heffer 
rather the more gaily of the two) the 
usual symbols and no doubt appealing 
successfully to those who like the 
mixture as before. Many of Messrs. 
Ward’s cards are in the same vein, 
though they have introduced a_ very 
pleasant new series of cards repro- 
ducing some of the Shell posters of 
English scenes. Of the British Museum 
éards that have reached us the most 
agreeable are a set of Turner water- 
colours and a set of rural scenes from the 
Luttrell Psalter. The Medici Society's 
cards are, as usual, in a different class 
from the others. They have produced 
this- year some exceptionally attractive 
reproductions of paintings by European 
masters, among them van Gogh, de 
Hooch, Bonington and Leitch (the card 
With his ** Edinburgh From the Mound ” 
is probably the best of the year). 
Their calenders, too, are much the most 
attractive. Messrs. Mowbray’s cards 
and calendars are exclusively devo- 
tional. Some of their more expensive 
cards are well enough produced, but 
their calendars have no pretensions to 
beauty. 
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GOLDEN MOMENTS 
The Test 


Half-way across the world—into the sun—to make 
the winning hit for his country and add another 
page to Cricket History. A Golden Moment. But 
even the England cricketer can’t smoke a better 
tobacco than Cut Golden Bar at a shilling an ounce. 
But it must be Wills’s. 





WI US*CUT G 


READY RUBBED 
In 2 oz. Pocket Vacuum Tins 
and 1 oz Airtight Tins 
FLAKE FORM 
in 2 oz. Airtight Tins 
and 1 oz. Packets 





AN OUNCE 


C.B.80B 














To men in the fifties 
and sixties 

It is not generally realised that 

for an annual premium of 


£47 :12:6 (reducible by Income- 
tax relief) a man aged 55 next 








‘Unemployed — 
British Seamen 


| Of the Mercantile Marine, STRANDED in LONDON 
| DOCKS, without shelter. Over 173,000 helped with 
| food, clothing and assistance to find employment by 


our Fund since its foundation in 1827. Our BERES- 














FORD REST is a Haven to which they turn naturally birthday can effect a Whole 
in the time of their great need. Please support this ? . : 
old-established charity. Contributions should be addressed Life Assurance of £1,000 with right to share 
oe Admiral H. L. P. Heard, CB. in the Surplus under the Distinctive System of | 
D tit t S il rs’ Fund The Scottish Provident Institution | 
es I u e a 0 Full particulars will be sent on application. | 
London (City) Office -. - 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3 | 


care of the Sailors’ Home, 
Dock Street, London, E. 1. 


President: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF KENT, K.G. 


HEAD OFFICE - 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
Funds exceed £24,000,000 

















Everybody's Strong on 


BOVRIL 


THE POWER OF BEEF 
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Motoring 


——z—E_——__ 


—— 


Inhibitions 


Tue design and building of motor-cars is an industry that 
probably suffers from more inhibitions than any other. I 
am not at all sure that inhibition is the right word or even 
the word that is current pseudo-scientific jargon, but I mean 
it to mean pig-headedness. Possibly the companion word 
complex is the more correct, but of the ultimate sense there 
is little doubt. It is a fixed idea out of which the sufferer 
will not be smacked. 

It’s like this. American makers, with very few exceptions, 
suffer from the delusions that a four-speed gear-box is 4 
confession of engine-failure, that in order to give wide and 
comfortable outlook the windows and screen of a saloon 
must be as small as is acceptable. I have no doubt that 
every American bodymaker drives and is driven in the cars 
of his own design, cursing them heartily. Does he go home 
and produce a different pattern ? He does not, any more 
than his colleague in the chassis department dreams of giving 
the next 100,000 units a hand-brake that will stop the car 
on a gradient or a screen-wiper that is not at least 15 years 
hehird the times—a suction-worked antique that only does 
its job at low engine-speeds. 

It cannot be a question of money. When you turn out a 
quarter of a million cars a year, with a handsome profit for 
the shareholders, the margin of shop-expenses cannot be so 
narrow as to forbid the fitting of a wiper that is found on the 
cheapest British cars or the re-designing of a brake-gear 
that relies mainly for its efliciency upon the angle and length 
of toggle arms. 

Neither of these things, among others, affects, except in the 
most superficial manner, the remarkable value and general 
excellence of the average American car. You are not really 
perturbed because you have only three speeds in a car of 
between 26 and 40 horsepower weighing 30 ewt. or less. 
The temperamental screen-wiper is certainly a nuisance, but 
when you have fitted an English one that works properly 
you forget all about it. And the foot-brake is usually so good 
that you forgive the other. It is only when you have sold 
the car and got another with a four-speed box, an efficient 
wiper, and a brake that will stop and hold the car in more 
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difficult conditions than those of a level car-park, that yoy 
realise the inner meaning of a car-inhibition or complex, It 
is utterly without reason. 

The main British inhibition is, of course, weight. Ou 
designers give us better value than any others in everything 
that pleases and comforts. Size for size our cars are more 
efficient than any except possibly one or two special Italians 
and Germans. They get quieter and smoother every year 
their equipment is in the true sense of the word complete— 
everything you must have and practically everything yoy 
like—their performance is remarkable; but they are ‘too 
heavy—the complex or inhibition, as difficult to understand 
as the American dread of proper side-brakes and _ practical 
sereen-wipers. It cannot be that our engineers do not know 
that the less the deadweight the more economic the whole 
working of the car, from sheer pace upwards, yet the stories 
one hears from ‘* the works ” make one wonder whether there 
is not some fatal quality about a blue print or a mechanical 
drawing or even in the air of the places themselves. Here jg 
one I recently enjoyed from an official eye-witness. “ Bit 
light there, eh, Bill 2?) What d’you think about it?” And Bill, 
knowing that “ there’? is about twice as heavy as it need be, 
replied with that all-convincing head-scratch : ** P’raps you're 
right, George. Better be on the safe side. Stiffen her up a 
bit more.” And the 1937 car went out to compete with its 
deadliest rivals carrying a voluntary handicap that can never 
be compensated. 

If their faithfully reported conversation never took place, 
if neither Bill nor George are true, the results of. their 
deliberaticns are plain to see. 

This complex of ours is all the more inexplicable and 
depressing because our cars, with that senseless handicap, 
do put up such gallant performances. In the course of my 
own work I regularly drive cars on test up a series of hills, 
varying in steepness from the gentle slope up which one 
flies to the fierce gradient that brings one down with con- 
siderable firmness to first or second gear and, for most cars, 
a speed well below the built-up area limit. Times are taken 
on each attempt and on the last, for my own satisfaction as 
well as for a basis of comparison, the results are recorded, 
together with the gear-ratios on which the hill is climbed 
and the weight of the cars. British cars in the under 15-h,p. 
class come brilliantly out of this rivalry. With no more 
than half a dozen exceptions they have beaten the world, 
and beaten it handsomely. 

I have several instances in my records, but the most 
outstanding is the time made by a 1}-litre British car, 
weighing 26 cwt., which beat a foreign 2-litre 17 ewt. car by 
three seconds. The British car, though described by that 
repulsive word sports in its catalogue, was a perfectly normal 
touring carriage, while the foreign car was, for size, well 
down in the 10-h.p. class. On another occasion a 10-h.p. 
1,185 c.c. British car, weighing 19 ewt., climbed that hill 
in five seconds less than a distinguished foreigner of the 
same size, but weighing three cwt. less. Naturally there is 
more to say about it than that. Both the foreign cars were 
lighter to drive and control, both had swifter acceleration, 
both needed less fuel and, because of their light weight, 
were probably easier on their tyres. One of the British 
cars had by far the best brakes of the four and both were 
superior in comfort and finish. The current rate of exchange 
made it difficult to be perfectly fair about prices, the foreigners 
costing a good deal more in this country, but at par or at 
home there was little to choose between them. 

These cars, as well as others in my book, were well-known 
examples of popylar models in their respective countries. 
There was nothing “special”? about them. What, then, 
would be the showing of the British machines if they had 
been built proportionately as light as their very serious 
rivals? The latter would not have had a look-in. The 
supreme advantage of lightness does not, of course, lie in 
the fact that you can climb a steep hill faster than the next 
ear, but that the whole process of driving is less tiring, that 
you have better control over the car, that, provided it is 
well built, it will last longer and cost less to run and keep 
in repair. Why can Italian, German and American be 
successfully built lighter than our own by anything from 
12 to 40 per cent. ? JOUN PRIOLEAU. 


| Note.—Readers’ requests for advice from our Motoring 
Correspondent on the choice of new cars should be accompanied 
by a stamped and addyessed envelope. The highest price payable 
must be given, as well as the type of body required. No advice 
can be given on the purchase, sale or exchange of used cars.]| 
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$2,000 Urgently Needed ! 
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Last week we published a letter from our Missioner 
working in South Wales. Below appears a letter from our 
Missioner in Co. Durham, writing of the. conditions pre- 
yailing in his area. I would point out that the Missioners 
of the INDUSTRIAL CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
are contending with similar conditions in other parts of the 
country. The above sum is urgently needed to maintain 
them and to increase their number. 


Please help by sending a subscription or donation. 


P. T. R. KIRK, 
GENERAL DIRECTOR, 
4 THE SANCTUARY, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. 
December, 1936. 
Dear Friend,— 

If you live outside a distressed area, your social education will be 
as-neglected as mine before | came down from Cambridge to take 
up the management of this Centre for the I.C.F. 

In this colliery town of 20,000 people we fight the two evils of 
Unemployment and Low Wages, which make employed and 
unemployed almost equal in poverty. 

If you are an insured worker you have a job; eight or nine out 
of every ten of your friends have jobs. Here every third or fourth 
house has its unemployed. 

Would you know how we exist 2. Then try this experiment. Take 
6/- (a good day’s wage for a working miner); pay 1/6 for the rent 
of your four-roomed house; pay your Trade Union subscription 
and insurance, and with the 4/- that remains feed and clothe the six 
people that make up your home. You will find it cheapest to exist, 
as we do, on bread and margarine and tinned milk; if you have a 
meat meal, you can celebrate by calling it a knife and fork meal. 
You will look forward to it for a week. 

Here is a letter 1 have just received, and which reveals the position 
better than any words of mine :— 

“ Please Mr. 2 

I have sent my son to see if you can give him anything 
to wear. He is a good member of the Social Service, and 
has never worked any. Our income is my widow's pension 
10/-, and 19/- off relief. Out of this I pay 9/- rent, 2/9 
coal, 2/- insurance, and 1/6 light. We are to keep in food 
and clothes after this. I cannot get him many clothes and I 
like to keep him decent. I would be glad of anything that 
is any use to him. 

I remain, yours sincerely, 


We need your assistance and we need your sympathy. Live under 
our conditions for a day and we are sure of both. 

The people are not so much opposed to religion (for the clergy 
and ministers do splendid work) as sullenly indifferent. They feel 
that they have been let down badly. 

The Hall, which we might use as a lecture-room to hold discus- 
sions and to prove that the Church has not forgotten, we are obliged 
to use for holding dances and whist drives to raise the meagre funds 
that keep our workshops and Centre going. 

We have no outside assistance that is large enough to ease our 
problem. Your gifts of money will help us to carry on; it will 
prove that the Church, at any rate, has not forgotten, and 
that is a spiritual lesson which would work wonders for us. 
if we are a Church Militant and not a Church Stagnant, 
don’t cut off supplies for those who are fighting the 
Christian cause in the place where the battle is hardest. 


Yours sincerely, 


AN 1.C.F. MISSIONER. 

















There is still time for 
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W. HEFFER & SONS, LTD., 
CAMBRIDGE :; ENGLAND. 





TO POST BOOKS 

TO YOUR FRIENDS. 
Write for lists of NEW 
BOOKS, Bargain Catalogue 496 
and list 498 of Secondhand 
Books suitable for pre- 
sentation. 
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Christmas Day . . . no cheery glow from the 
hearth—no well-spread table to gladden the 
heart. BEHIND CURTAINS many poor 
families will go without, unless you help. 
The Church Army aims at distributing thou- 
sands of parcels. Christmas happiness for 
one family is made possible by your 10/-. £5 
provides for TEN families. Please post a 
gift now to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 
55, Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


MAKE IT A MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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The new United Kingdom 
Pension Assurance Plan is 
called ‘“ Double Security ” 
because, in addition to 
insuring the husband’s life, it also safeguards the 
widow from loss of her insurance money through 
bad investment by providing her with a regular 
income for the rest of her life. 


This second safeguard removes the one cause for 
anxiety that even the well-insured man must have. 


Alternatively, there is available a “ Double 
Security Endowment Plan” for those wishing to 
provide benefits for themselves at age 60, as well 
as for their dependents. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Head Office: 196 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
Pee. Ree a ei nee a 
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Finance | 
Bucket Shops and the Public 


THE investing public is probably aware that a strong 
Committee has recently been appointed by the Govern- 
ment with the object of enquiring into and dealing with 
what is known as “share-pushing.” This particular 
activity takes various forms. Sometimes the investor 
receives circulars inviting his participation in a kind of 
blind pool, with promises of large profits; at other 
times it is an invitation to participate in some form 
of security offering an income yield far higher than can be 
obtained by the purchase of well-recognised sound secu- 
rities on the Stock Exchange ;_ while at yet another time 
the invitation is to acquire some particular shares, 
usually of the speculative class, but perhaps quoted on 


the Stock Exchange, which are likely to have ‘“‘ an 
immediate rise.” Needless to say, these circulars 


do not proceed from the offices of brokers who are mem- 
bers of the London Stock Exchange, save, of course, 
such occasional communications as may emanate from 
firms to their regular clients. 

A Dirricutt PRroBLEM. 

Now it should be understood that one of the difficulties 
in dealing with this matter of protecting the investor 
lies in the fact that there is nothing illegal in the pro- 
cedure on the part of individuals or firms thus ap- 
proaching the public. Only too often those who yield to 
the importunate requests find that the results are dis- 
astrous to themselves, and when matters have reached 
a certain stage—a stage at which loss has probably 
already been experienced by the “ investor ’—the case 
becomes one where legal action is taken, but seldom 
with the result that the investor is able to recover 
his loss. 

The Committee appointed by the Government is a 
strong one, with Sir Archibald Bodkin (at one time 














URING the past quarter of a 

century the shares of the lead- 

ing British insurance companies 
have, on the average, doubled in value 
every ten years. The factors which 
make for capital appreciation in insur- 
ance shares are permanent factors which 
are just as operative today as they have 
been during the past 25 years. The 
Units of the Trust of Insurance Shares 
have increased in value by over 17% 
since the Trust was formed in June, 1934. 


TRUST 


INSURANCE 
SHARES 


An investment, free from personal liability 
in respect of uncalled capital, in thirty-one 
British insurance companies. Insurance 
Units may be bought and sold through any 
Stockbroker or Bank. The estimated gross 
yield at current prices and based on cash 
dividends is from 3} per cent. to 34 per cent. 
Price of Units, 15th December - - - 24s. 3d. 
TRUSTEES: WILLIAMS DEACON'S BANK LIMITED 
MANAGERS: TRUST OF INSURANCE SHARES LTD. 


30 CORNHILL, E.C.3 
Mansion House §467 





For full particulars apply to any Stockbroker or Bank, or to 
the above address, for Trust of Insurance Shares Booklet. 
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Director of Public Prosecutions) as Chairman, while 
strong City interests are represented on the Committe 
Its task, however, promises to be a formidable ong 
inasmuch as at least three main difficulties will have to 
be confronted. The first consists in devising a means fop 
restraining or controlling the operations of bucket-shops 
themselves inasmuch as at present there is nothing in the 
preliminaries of approach which can be described ag 
illegal. The second difficulty consists in discovering q 
means of control which shall not at the same time curtail 
legitimate enterprise or disturb the freedom of markets 
upon which freedom the ready negotiability of securities 
so largely depends. And the third difficulty, which 
perhaps, is the most formidable of all, is to protect a large 
section of the public from its predisposition to acquire 
riches quickly, at-whatever risk. 












MarKeET FREEDOM. 

With regard to the first and second of these matters, 
namely, the prevention of undesirable approaches to the 
public, care will obviously have to be exercised, for jt 
must be remembered that all stock and share-dealers who 
may not be members of the London Stock Exchange 
are not necessarily to be regarded as_share-pushers, 
many of them carrying on a perfectly legitimate and 
well-conducted business. And, indeed, when we remember 
the number of commercial transactions, not necessarily 
in stocks and shares, which are carried on through the 
channels of private enterprise, it will be seen that much 
care will have to be exercised if the facilities for such 
transactions should not in any way be impaired. In 
other words, while endeavouring to curtail the activity 
and powers of the undesirable share-pusher, care must be 
exercised that legitimate trading and legitimate enter. 
prise is not interfered with, or the remedy may be worse 
than the evil with which it is intended to deal. 


GAMBLING PROPENSITIES. 
It is, however, with the third of these difficulties 
that the ablest Committee will find it hard to 
deal. Financial journalists and others who, through 











correspondence, come into touch with that section of 
the public seeking employment for their resources, . 
know only too,.well how large is that section which, 
posing under the guise of investors, must more correctly 
be described as gamblers pure and simple. How much 
money is lost in this country to “ professionals” by 
gamblers, betting on horses or dogs, it would be difficult 
to say, but we know that the amount is great, and that 
little can apparently be done in the way of legislation 
to prevent such losses if the loser voluntarily desires 
to run the risk for the sake of a possible gain. And so 
in the case of those who are the losers through contact 
with the share-pusher, there are many with whom it is 
impossible to feel much sympathy or to devise means 
of protection. The main object of those who may 
be called upon to devise measures for dealing with the 
share-pusher should be, and doubtless will be, to protect 
the really ignorant section of the public, a section, 
however, which, though ignorant, is not prepared to 
run the risk of gambling and desires actually to invest 
its savings. 

















Pusutic Irs Own Protector. 

It is just here, I think, that the chief remedy has 
to be furnished by enlightening the public with regard 
to the dangers attending many of these appeals by the 
share-pusher. In not a few instances the activities of 
the bucket-shops have been curtailed, and even terminated, 
by recipients of undesirable circulars forwarding them 
to some responsible newspaper, and I would strongly 
counsel any readers of this article who may be receiving 
invitations to subscribe capital to some scheme insuffi- 
ciently comprehended by the recipient to send _ the 
circular to the financial editor of a responsible journal 
when they will probably be rendering a service not only 
to themselves but to the general community. Morcover, 
it has to be remembered that there are many circumstances 
at the present time which are proving exceedingly helpful 
to the share-pusher. High taxation, high costs of living, 
and abnormally high prices of first-class investment 


(Continued on page 1104) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


COMPANY MEETING 








BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH — 
AMERICA, LIMITED 


RESULTS OF THE RECENT AMALGAMATION 
EXPANSION OF FOREIGN TRADE 
LORD WARDINGTON’S REVIEW 


Tar seventy-fourth ordinary meeting of the Bank of London and 
South America, Limited, was held on December 15tii, at the Head 
Office of the Bank, 6, 7 and 8 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 

The Right Hon. Lord Wardington (Chairman of the bank), in the 
course of his speech, said: The close of the bank’s financial year 
in September coincided with international monetary developments, 
which, in their ultimate effects, may be of far-reaching importance 
to the world at large and particularly to the countries where we 
trade. I refer to the devaluation of the French franc and other 
currencies of the European gold bloc, and the joint arrangements 
between this country, France and the United States of America 
for maintaining equilibrium as between their respective currencies, 
to which other European countries have since adhered. Admittedly 
this is only the first step—although an important one—along 
the difficult path of world economic rehabilitation, but the fact 
which is of the greatest encouragement is that the devaluation 
ofthe franc was not the result of unilateral action, but of co-operation 
between the principal monetary centres, and therefore constituted 
animportant move away from economic nationalism. 

Shareholders are well aware that South America has suffered 
as much as, if not more than, any other part of the world, as a 
result of the prolonged crisis, which has been accompanied and 
perhaps increased, by severe depreciation in currencies and instability 
of exehange rates, as well as strict control of exchange operations 
and other restrictions which have served not only to curtail actual 
banking business, but have also brought in their train a heavy 
volume of additional work carrying no compensating remuneration. 
During the period covered by our accounts, there has been no 
appreciable relief in this respect, whilst international trade has 
continued at a low level for the reasons given. 

The bank’s earnings continue to be affected by low interest rates, 
often imposed by legislation, and laws in certain places still operate 
to favour debtors at the expense of creditors. This would not 
adversely affect banks if they shared in the immunity given to 
debtors. But, although our position as debtors largely exceeds 
that as creditors, the obligation to meet our deposits in full never- 
theless remains in force whilst the amount due to us from our debtors 
has been diminished by the operation of the above-mentioned laws. 

In view of these facts, therefore, I make no excuse for having 
referred primarily to the recent currency agreement, especially 
if, as is sincerely to be hoped, this constitutes the first indication 
of international co-operation towards the removal of the obstacles 
which have for so long and so seriously impeded the normal flow 
of world commerce. 

Twelve years ago I referred to our annual meeting as one which 
had constituted a distinct milestone on the path which the bank 
had then travelled for 62 years. That was on the occasion of the 
amalgamation of the London and River Piate Bank, Limited, 
with the London and Brazilian Bank, Limited, when our present 
title was assumed. Difficult years have since been encountered, 
but the bank has successfully come through them, and, today, 
another milestone has been reached by the arrangement completed 
in August last whereby the business of the Anglo-South American 
Bank, Ltd., now in voluntary liquidation, has been taken over by us. 

We, in our seventy-fourth year, are now the sole English bank 
operating in South and Central America. You will realise that before 
shouldering the largely increased responsibilities. that fall upon 
them, your Board gave the matter lengthy and deep consideration, 
and, for the reasons I mentioned to you at our extraordinary 
general meeting in July last, they feel confident that the future 
will prove the step to have been in the right direction. I need 
hardly stress the fact that from the start of the negotiations there 
has been a great deal of hard and careful work involved by the 
arrangement, but with good will on the part of the authorities abroad 
~—on which we have always been able to count—the invaluable help 
of our auditors and solicitors here and abroad, and a most loyal 
staff whose members from the highest to,the:lawest have whole- 
heartedly responded to the call made upon their energy and 
efficiency, the organisation of the bank has adequately coped with 
the new conditions. 

Now, with regard to the balance-sheet in your hands, you wiil 
see that its total is approximately £75,000,000, or £32,000,000 
more than last year. It is not possible on this occasion to make 
the customary yearly comparisons of the variovs items. There 
are, however, one or two points which require special mention. 
On the liability side you will see that the subscribed and paid-up 
capital now amounts to £4,040,000, that is an increase of £500,000. 
This increase of capital received your approval in July last, but 
does not rank for dividend in the year now under review. 

Our advances and other accounts last year included a sum of 
£1,490,000 in respect of depreciation on capital employed abroad. 
In addition, the sum of £2,848,000 appeared in the balance-sheet of 
the Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, under the same heading 
of depreciation of capital. These two amounts, as you will see from 
the report in your hands, have now been entirely removed from the 
combined balance-sheet. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





BARCLAYS BANK 


(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 





INTERESTING CENTENARY FIGURES 
PROFITS £50,000 HIGHER 


MR. H. L. MELVILLE TRITTON’S REVIEW 





THE ordinary general meeting of Barclays Bank(Dominion, Colonial 
and Overseas) was held on December 10th at Southern House, 
Cannon Street, London, E.C., Mr. H. L. Melville Tritton, Chairman 
of the bank, presiding. 


The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
referred first to changes in the directorate and personnel of the 
bank. 


Continuing, he said: No address on banking or business con- 
ditions in the Union of South Africa can be complete today without 
a reference to gold. The development of the gold-mining industry 
has played and will continue to play a most important part in 
the history of the Dominion. The rise in the price of the metal 
in many countries, following the depreciation of their currencies, 
and the departure of the Union of South Africa from the Gold 
Standard in December, 1932, afforded a great stimulus to gold- 
mining. It has been estimated that since 1929 the annual quantity 
of gold produced in the world has increased by 50 per cent., while, 
according to the calculations of the Bank for International Settle- 
ments, its value, measured in dollars or sterling, has risen by 150 
per cent. In South Africa, the largest producing country in the 
world, the rise in the price of the metal has made possible the 
exploitation of resources previously regarded as unpayable. The 
policy of treating ore of a lower average grade has been responsible 
for the decline in the volume of output from the Transvaal from 
the record level reached in 1932, but last year there was an increase 
compared with 1934, and in 1936 production has again been on 
the up grade. 

Gold bullion accounted for 71 per cent. of the value of exports 
of South African produce in 1935, and the prospects of the industry 
are, therefore, of vital concern to the Union... Its future largely 
depends, however, on the demand for the metal as a basis for 
currency and, in particular, as a medium for the adjustment of 
short-term fluctuations in the balances of payments between 
nations. ' 

THE CoNnTINENTAL GOLD Bioc 


The break-up of the Continental “ gold bloc” this year, through 
the readjustment of the values of the currencies of France,, Holland 
and Switzerland, was accompanied by the definite fixing of upper 
and lower limits of depreciation, in terms ef gold for French and 
Swiss francs. The United States suspended the Gold Standard in 
April, 1933, but less than a year later a fresh gold content was fixed 
for the dollar, and although the new level was, and is, liable to 
further alteration within a definite limit at the discretion of the 
President, no such action has been taken. Belgium depreciated her 
currency at the end of March, 1935, but a provisional gold. content 
for the belga was immediately fixed, showing a devaluation of 28 per 
cent., and the new rate was made permanent a year later. In this 
country, although sterling remains unlinked to gold, the Bank of 
England has continued to increase its holding. If further-evidence 
were needed of the widespread faith in gold, strengthened rather 
than weakened by the world currency difficulties of recent years, it 
is to be found in the hoarding of the metal by nationals of countries 
the stability of whose currencies may, for any reason, be regarded as 
uncertain. 

Moreover, the decision of the United States Treasury to enable 
gold to be obtained in America, in exchange for dollars, by any 
country which gives reciprocal facilities, and the action of the British, 
French and, more recently, Belgian, Dutch and Swiss Governments, 
in affording such facilities in their own countries to the United 
States Authorities, is an indication of continued co-operation be- 
tween the various countries. Sir John Caulcutt pointed out in his 
interesting and informative address to the Institute of Bankers last 
month that, “ in the opinion of the monetary authorities, gold, under 
present conditions, is the appropriate investment for the resources of 
their equalisation funds.” It cannot yet ke foreseen when it will 
prove possible’to place the international monetary system upon a 
more permanent basis, or the form a revived system may take, but 
I am in full agreement with the view expressed in the same address 
that ‘‘ whatever changes are made, there seems no alternative to a 
system based in some way or other on gold.” 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the reporé 
and accounts and the payment of the dividends recommended. 

Sir John Cauleutt (deputy chairman) seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried unanimously without question or comment. 

Mr. Joseph Nissim proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man and directors. The bank, he said, was growing in strength 
and stature, and visits such as the Chairman had paid to South 
Africa and Egypt were of enormous value to the undertaking. 

The vote was unanimously accorded, and a brief acknowledgment 
by the Chairman concluded the proceedings. 
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(Continued from page 1102.) 
securities are all circumstances which are impelling the 
small investor to discover means whereby he can increase 
his income or his capital. These conditions are well 
known to the share-pusher, and the utmost advantage 
is being taken of them. In this connexion I cannot 
help remarking that, while there may be small points 
to criticise with regard to the construction of Unit 
Trusts, they have undoubtedly served a useful purpose 
in absorbing many millions of savings which otherwise 
might have gone in undesirable directions. 
ArtTHuR W. Kippy. 


Our Adverse Trade Balance 


More Exports NEEDED. 

Ir is impossible to study the monthly figures of our foreign 
trade without being concerned with regard to the growing 
excess of Imports over Exports. It is perfectly true 
that the general turnover of trade has increased greatly, 
and it is also true that one explanation of the expansion 
in imports is to be found in the greater activity of home 
trade and in the increased spending power of the com- 
munity. Incidentally, however, it must be remembered 
that in turn the increased activity of home trade and the 
expansion in spending power are not unconnected with 
the temporary factor of Government expenditure on the 
Defence Programme. 

Moreover, it has also to be remembered that in the 
matter of increased turnover, higher prices of commodi- 
ties are now playing an important part, and the latest 
figures of our Trade Returns for the month of November 
afford a striking example of what is taking place. In 
the case, for example, of our imports of wheat for the 
month, we actually received in quantity about half a 
million ewts. less, but the value increased by £900,000. 
Of course, we may obtain some comfort from the fact that 
the countries exporting the wheat gain more profit, but 
we must not press that comfort too far when it becomes 
a question of this country, which depends upon its exports 
of goods and services to pay for necessary imports, being 
in the position of having a heavy visible adverse trade 
balance. 

Excess oF Imports. 

For the first eleven months of the present year the 
total value of our Imports was no less than £766,000,000, 
against which the total Exports amounted to only 
£455,000,000. thus giving an excess of Imports over 
Exports of £311,000,000, which is an increase of 
£69,000,000 over the same period of last year. As against 
this heavy visible adverse balance can, of course, be set a 
considerable amount for our invisible Exports in the 
shape of interest on the sums lent to foreign countries and 
of freight charges and other services rendered. Even 
so, however, it looks as though the balance of trade 
must be against us, and in this connexion be it remem- 
bered that the pound is ‘a depreciated currency in terms 
of gold and that, by reason of our being no longer on the 
gold standard, adverse trade balances are no longer 
reflected faithfully in exchange movements as they were 
before 19381. A. W. K. 


Financial Notes 


Markets BrecomMInG NorRMAL. 
CONSIDERING the severe strain imposed upon the country 
by the recent domestic crisis, the Stock Markets may be 
said to have come out of the ordeal in a thoroughly satis- 


factory manner. British Funds have not yet quite recovered 
to the point from which they fell when the nature of the 
Constitutional crisis was first disclosed, but the decline is 
slight, and for the most part the Stock Exchange may be 
said to have returned to normal conditions. This happy 
state of affairs has no doubt been added to by a realisation 
of the fact that at no time was the crisis of a Constitutional 
character, and also by the confidence which is felt in the 
new Sovereign. In short, the City is now in a position of 
looking forward rather than looking backward, and in many 
directions this disposition is reflected in the resumption of 
the upward trend of prices. Christmas trade activity is 


== 


believed to have received no more than a momentary check, 
while all the statistics of note circulation, railway traffic, 
and company reports indicate activity in the leading 3 
the only fly in the ointment is the’ failure of our e rt 
trade to show an adequate expansion, a matter to which | 
refer in another place. 
* * * * 
BANKING IN SouTH AMERICA. 

Lord Wardington’s address on Tuesday to shareholder 
of the Bank of London and South America constituted One 
of the ablest expositions of present financial and economic 
conditions in South America that has been made for a Jo; 
time past. Special interest attached to his address on this 
occasion by reason of the recent absorption by the 
Bank of the Anglo-South American Bank (the Bank of 
London and South America is now the sole English bank 
operating in South and Central America) and also by reason 
of the improvement which is now taking place in the condition 
of many of the South American countries. In the case of 
Argentina, Lord Wardington was able to refer to improvement 
both in the national finances and the national credit and also 
to expansion in the country’s trade, an expansion likely to 
proceed further on account of the rise in prices of Argentina’s 
exportable products. Lord Wardington also referred to 
improved conditions in Brazil, incidentally remarking, how. 
ever, that while the Government of that country has sought 
to improve her commercial relations with foreign countries, 
including Great Britain, through the revision of trade agree. 
ments and the mutual obligations of the “ most favoured 
nation”? treatment, the position has become increasingly 
complicated by reason of the ‘‘ compensation ”’ agreement 
with Germany, which has enabled that country to undersell 
competitors so that Germany now occupies the place formerly 
held by the United States as the chief suppliers of goods 
to Brazil. 

* * * % 
Barcriays (D.C. anp O.). 

Those who are interested in British banking overseas or, for 
that matter, in the financial and economic welfare of our 
oversea Dominions, always read with interest the address 
delivered at the Annual Meeting of Barclays Bank (D. C. and 
O.). At the meeting of that Institution held last month, 
the Chairman, Mr. Herbert Leslie Melville Tritton made some 
interesting references to financial conditions in the various 
countries overseas where the bank carries on its operations 
and, as might have been expected, he was able to give a 
most excellent report of conditions in South Africa where the 
financial position of the Union Government is being s0 
enormously strengthened by the prosperity of the gold- 
mining industry. Owing to the rise in the price of gold, 
output and profits alike are being stimulated; the increase 
in the output indeed begins even before the appreciation 
in the price of gold. Since 1929, according to Mr. Tritton’s 
statement, the annual quantity of gold produced in the world 
has increased by 50 per cent. while according to recent 
calculations of the Bank for International Settlements, its 
value measured in Dollars or Sterling has risen (by reason 
of the appreciation in the price of gold) by 150 per cent.; 
and to this increase South Africa has been the chief con- 
tributor. Indeed, during last year gold bullion accounted 
for 71 per cent. of the value of exports of South Africa and 
Mr. Tritton pointed out how greatly the future of the Union 
of South Africa depended on the demands for the metal 
as a basis for currency and a medium for the adjustment 
of short-term fluctuations in the balance of payments between 
nations. 

The present year marks the centenary of Barclays Bank 
(D. C. and O.) and I note that the total of its balance-sheet 
has for the first time exceeded the £100,000,000, being an 
increase of over £10,000,000 compared with the previous 
year. 

% * * * 
Topacco SECURITIES TRUST. 

Presiding over the General Meeting held last week of 
Tobacco Securities Trust Company, Limited, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Catto of Cairncatto stated that during the financial year 
under review, the position of the subsidiary company has 
improved, the net results showing a small profit. From the 
main source of the Company’s income, namely, its investment 
in tobacco companies, the revenue continues to be satisfactory 
and recently the directors declared a final dividend of 
10 per cent. 

* * * * 
Berra Loan CONVERSION. 

Looking ahead to an issue expected to be offered in the 
new year, I think that the prospectus of a conversion of 
outstanding 64 Debentures of Beira Railway will merit 


(Continued on page 1106.) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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TOBACCO SECURITIES TRUST 


SATISFACTORY POSITION OF MAIN INTEREST 








Tae ninth annual general meeting of Tobacco Securities Trust 
Company, Limited, was held on December 10th at Westminster 
House, London, S8.W. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Catto, of Cairncatto, who presided, after 
yeferring to the resignation of the Right Hon. Reginald McKenna, 
who had been a Director and Chairman of the Company since its 
inception, said : 

During the financial year under review the Rt. Hon. Reginald 
McKenna, who had been a Director and Chairman of the Company 
since its inception, tendered his resignation, which was accepted 
by your Directors w ith regret. The board elected me on March 16th 
to fill the vacancy and to the chairmanship, and since then I have 
been giving my earnest thought and attention to the work and 
problems of your Company and its associated interests. 

At the Annual General Meeting last year Mr. McKenna explained 
frankly and in some detail the position of your Company and certain 
difficulties that had arisen in connexion with the activities of a 
sub-subsidiary company. I think it will be sufficient, therefore, 
today if I say that these difficulties have had, and are having, the 
most careful thought of your Directors and are gradually being 
cleared up ; indeed, I am glad to tell you that during the financial 
year under review the position of the sub-subsidiary has improved 
and its net results show a small profit, which has been carried 
forward in its accounts. In future, the profits—or losses—of this 
sub-subsidiary company are not likely to bulk so largely in our 
figures as they have done in the past. Do not let us forget it has 
been successful as well as unsuccessful, but its activities have in 
some cases been found in the final result to be so variable that it 
has been decided to curtail substantially the nature of its business 
and to make it more consistent with that of the parent Company. 

Our main interest, of course, as you know, consists of invest- 
ments in tobacco companies, and it is from these that we derive 
the bulk of our revenue. I am, therefore, glad to tell you that 
these investments continue quite satisfactory. 

The Directors’ report and accounts for the year ended October 31st, 
1936, including the transfer of £25,000 to general reserve and the 
ayment on December 21st of a final dividend of 10 per cent., 
fe income tax at the rate of 3s. 34d. in the £ on the Ordinary 
capital and the carrying forward of £148,483, were approved and 
adopted, and the meeting terminated with a cordial vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. 





BOOKER BROTHERS, McCONNELL 


THE annual general meeting of Booker Brothers, McConnell and 
Company, Limited, was held on December 14th, at 14 Trinity 
Square, London, E.C. 

Sir Alfred P. Sherlock (the Chairman) said that the profits 
for the year ended June 30th last, amounted to £77,146, approxi- 
mately £22,000 more than the previous year, which he thought 
Shareholders would agree was very satisfactory. The increase 
was accounted for by a 5 per cent. dividend from Bookers Demerara 
Sugar Estates instead of a 3 per cent. dividend for the previous 
year, and also by considerable improvement in trading results 
by the Demerara and home branches. 

The improvement in trading was due principally to the increased 
sugar crop which they had been getting. The colony was also 
benefiting from the expansion of the hinterland industries, amongst 
them gold. He looked for still greater expansion in that industry 
and they themselves had taken up concessions in a gold-bearing 
district. They had also taken an interest in a gold company. 
The improvement in the results of the home branches was more 
or less consequent upon the greater trade done by the Demerara 
branch. 

For some years past their estates had had to work on extremely 
economical lines and the fact that Bookers Demerara Sugar Estates, 
Limited, had been able to pay a 5 per cent. dividend reflected the 
greatest credit on the efficient management in Demerara. There 
was no doubt that the results they had achieved were largely due 
to better methods of cultivation and improved seedlings, but it 
must not be forgotten that the Company had an income of approxi- 
mately £20,000 from interest and dividends received on its liquid 
capital. 

Statistically, the position of sugar in the world today was not 
unsatisfactory, as stocks had declined during the year by approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 tons, but production in a good many countries 
was likely to increase in the next twelve months. That increase, 
however, might be absorbed internally and, they hoped, would 
not affect the position. There seemed to be no real reason to 
look for lower prices, nor, on the other hand, for any spectacular 
rise, but it had to be borne in mind that the present level hardly 
gave a paying return to their estates. Although they were praetic- 
ally the most economical producers in the British Empire, they 
were at a disadvantage in having practically no local market at 
remunerative prices like other producers. In those difficult cir- 
cumstances their thanks were due to all their buyers, particularly 
the British refineries, who had readily co-operated with them in 
marketing problems. For that reason he welcomed the interest 
that Messrs. Tate and Lyle were now taking in Colonial sugar. 

The Report was unanimously adopted. 


This is noestimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1935 on death 
at age 76. 


Assurance effected in 1881. 
Original sum, £400. 

Sum paid at death, £1,235. 
Total premiums received, £481 
(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 








THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C.2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 
Paid up Capital ... eco ooo ese ose ooo £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund oe £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the ‘Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of Ne 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. “Deposits for fixed periods received. 


A TREASURED MEMORY. 


JN the name of some little one whom you have loved, and 
still love, and whose memory you treasure, may we 
suggest in all reverence that you name a cot in Brompton 
Hospital which is struggling to rid the world of con- 
sumption ? 500 guineas would name a cot. Please write 
to the Secretary, Brompton Hospital, London, S.W. 3. 


ove eee eee eee 











WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. (Vic. 0283). 6/-, 3/6, 2/6 Bookable, 
EVENINGS AT 8.30 sharp (except Dec. 24 and 25). 
MATINEES Wed. and Sat. at 2.30. 

WASTE, by HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER, 

With NICHOLAS HANNEN. 


SS uae a nee —— 
Don't forget this 
in your 
oN ~ Christmas Giving 


The merciful work of John Groom’s Crippleage and Flower 
Girls’ Mission is entirely dependent on voluntary subscriptions. 
We have a great and growing family. 


Crippled Girls at Edgware Way and Clerkenwell, 
London, trained to make artificial flowers to enable 
the girls to become partially self-supporting. 
Orphan Girls maintained at Clacton-on-Sea. 
These poor girls need and deserve your assistance, 


a eee 


















One of many Press Tributes:— 
“ Never before in thirty years have I seen such a 
concrete instance of pure mercifulness, no, nor such 
a lovely one either.” 


Please send your contribution, or postcard brings details of the 


great work done by this 70 years’ old Mission. 
SION | 


(#n<.), 


Dept. 15, 37 Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, 

















London, E.C. 1 
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attention from the investor, that is if the terms as currently 
reported of a new 5 per cent. debenture at par are correct. 
I believe that cash applications as well as conversion offers 
will be invited, and the railway ist now benefiting from 
the general prosperity of South Africa. 


* * * 


PROFITS FROM SUGAR. 

At the recent annual general meeting of Booker Brothers, 
McConnell and Company, Limited, the Chairman, Sir Alfred 
Parker Sherlock, after stating that the profits for the year 
showed an increase of about £22,000, explained that the 
increase was largely accounted for by a 5 per cent. dividend 
from Bookers Demerara Sugar Estates instead of a 3 per 
cent. dividend for the previous year, and also by a con- 
siderable improvement in trading results by the Demerara 
home branches. The improvement in trading he attributed 
to the increased sugar crop, while the Colony was also bene- 
fiting from the expansion of the hinterland industries— 


amongst them gold. 
* x * * 


PROGRESS OF A PIONEER COMPANY, 

A very satisfactory report for the past year has been 
issued by the directors of Low Temperature Carbonisation, 
one of the pioneers in low temperature coal distillation 
processes. The company has an issued capital of £1,275,000 
and the profit earned last year was £97,686 against £78,481. 
The dividend has been raised from 8} to 6 per cent., leaving 
just under £12,000 to be carried forward. The directors 
state that the increased dividend is recommended from 
the larger profits in view of the fact that no revenue has 
been received in the year from the new Bolsover Works 
and the company has had the benefit of six months trading 
only from the new oil and chemical plant at Barugh. Therefore 
a further increase in profits is looked for in the new year. 
The present price of the 21s. shares is 4s. 9d., and at that price 
the present yield to the purchaser based on the last dividend 
is under 8 per cent. The present price therefore can of course 
only be justified by the expectations of a still further increase 
in the dividend. A. W. K. 


ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 











Presipent—Tunie Most Hon. tHE 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C. 





Medical Superintendent: Dante F. Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients. who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the epparatus for the mcst modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatm.nt, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 

Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
iishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 3%) acres, at Llanfairfechan, amidst_the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the sezshore. There is trout fishing in the Park, 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and faclities are provided for handicrafts 
such as carpentry, etc. 


For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 


(Telephone: No. 2356-7 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 











“The Spectator” Crossword No. 221 


By ZENO. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first correct solution of this 
week's crossword puzzle to be opened. Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Paz 
and should be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes will be opened 
before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form appearing below. The nams 
of the winner will be published in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions mug 
bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solutions from 
the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 


Ts 4 {5 |6 7; wo | 


Zz 


34 


ACROSS 4. Milky liquid. 
1. Fond of smoking when 5. “looks commercing with 
active. the skies, 


Thy... soul sitting in thine 
eyes.” 


6. Insect which has an artificial 
head of hair! 


11. What an eight displays. 6. A dramatic interval ? 
14. Sounds as if you have to 7. Effects of insolvent debtor. 
bend down for this vessel. 8. “those that write in... 
15. A famous one was held in still make 
Whitby. The one verse for the other's 
16. If you use this to light your ‘ sake.” 
pipe you will get upset. 9. The newspapers are under 
17. Comes with delirium. the influence of liquor! 
18. Bewilder. 10. A parting wish suitable fora 
21. What American people have. racer, 
22. My first is unchecked in 1 12, Of burning note in music? 
‘down, my second in 34. 13. American staff of life. 
23. This land is surrounded by 19. You and me and her. 
water. s 20. The story cf France. 
24. Vowels. 26. Disgusting expression ! 
25. ‘“* The sea’s a thief, whose 29. No matter if you start this 
liquid . . . resolves first or last it will be 
The moon into salt tears.” before. 
27. Ruler who is largely cunninz. 30. rev. All womankind is re- 
28. rev. Occasion. ‘ ducible to this, I suppose. 
31. In the matter of not to 
come out! SOLUTION TO 
32. rev. Baffle by means of a CROSSWORD NO. 220 
particular kind of food. 
33. Etruscan. : 5) 
34. rev. Formerly formerly. 


DOWN 
1. Part of the alphabet you 
can depend on! 
. Fruit, at first, irritate. 
. I trace fir (anag.). 
SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 220 is Mr. Godfrey Rendall, 
Oxenwood, Bushey Heath, Herts. 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


has been the leading Hair tonic 
and dressing for over 140 years. 
It keeps the hair in perfect con- 
dition, imparts to it a lovely 
glossiness and long delays thin- 
ning and baldness. It does not 
make the hair sticky. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE HAIR. 
Of all Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers, 3/6, 7/- & 10/6 


A. ROWLAND & SONS, LTD. 
22 LAYSTALL STREET, ROSEBERY AV., LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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R for Prepaid Classified Advertti 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24°, for 
6 insertions ; 5%, for 18; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
PERSONAL COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
ee a BOOTS and SOCKS or all sizes, partieu- TRAINING COLLEGES 
y larly men’s, urgently needed by the poor among — 
whom we work in Stepney, Mile End and Bethnal Green. EEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLESG! 


Kindly mail or rail to the REV. PERCY INESON, 
Mission, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, 
Road, Stepney, FE. 1. 


Kast End 
Commercial 





IT ALDNESS.—A Medical discovery re-grows NEW 
HAIR The ages of delighted Clients range 
from 22 to &$. Recommended by a HARLEY 
STREET SPECIALIST and a well-known WEST END 
SURGEON: £1,000 for denial.-—Write today to THE 
LABORATORIES (S. R.), 37 New Bond Street, W.1 








NFERIORITY COMPLEX ?—Write for free Book 
“To can... and I will.”"—BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, LTD., 1(BR) Ludgate Hill, B.C.4. 





The hiking smoker rests awhile, 
And cultivates the TOM LONG Smile. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


EDUCED income and Dividends. The Alexandra 
] Hospital for Children with Hip Disease, established 
in Bloomsbury in 1867, appeals for £1,000 annually to 
replace losses.—Anvy help to SECRETARY, London Offices, 
107 Southampton Row, W.C.1, gratefully acknowledged. 











APPOINTMENTS, &c., YACANT AND 


WANTED 


NIVERSITY 





OF BIRMINGHAM. 
WARDEN OF UNIVERSITY HOUSE 
(Hall of Residence for Wemen Students). 


Owing to the retirement of Miss Hilda Walton, M.A.. 
a Warden wi'l be required for University House (Hall 
of Residence for Women Students) in September next 

Salary £400 per annum and residence 

A University Degree (Honours) and administrative 
experience in a Residential College or Hall are essential. 

Candidates should be between the ages of 30 and 45. 

Three copies of application and testimonials should be 
stent, on or before February 15th, 1937, to the under 
signed, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

C. G. BURTON, Secretary. 
Edmund Street, Birming ham, 3. 


The University, 








OUNG gentieman seeks post as Private Secretary to 
Author, M.P., de. Applicant is trained shorthand- 
typist, B.A. Hons. (Oxon.), fluent French and = good 
knowledge German, widely travelled. Willing to work 
town or country and would gladly agree to month's trial 
without pay.—Box A668 





LECTURES 





THEATRE STUDIO 


Director: MICHEL SAINT-DENIS, 


LONDON 


Managing 


TEN READINGS OF FRENCH PLAYS 
(Classical and Modern) 


By MR. SAINT-DENIS 
in French with comments in English. 
Readings from Moyen Age, Moliére, tacine, 
Corneille, Maviraux, Merinée, Musset, Obey, Crom- 


melinck, Cocteau. 
Scenes from three of these dri amatists acted in French, 
to iilustrate the different styles, by actors of the L.T.S. 


SVERY SATURDAY 3.0 P.M.—5.30 P.M. 
Apply . SE REvAry, L.T.S., 
Providence Place, Upper Street, N.1. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ARE and Tuition oi Temperamental bovs-—Fdding. 
y Cotswold country. Farm of 220 acres.— Particulars, 
E. WHITAKER, M.A. Cantab., Field Farm, Northleigh, Oxon. 


we; 

S EXAMINATION will be held-on June Ist, 2nd and 
8rd, 1937. Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 
and several Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships 
of £100 may not be awarded if candidates do not show 
sufficient merit. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons 
‘of Clergy and. Close Exhibitions of £25 for sons of 
Officers of the Royal Navy and Royal Marines, active and 
retired. —Further information may be obtained from the 
Bursar, St. Edward's School, Oxford, 








EDWARD'S SCHOOL, — A SCHOLARSHIP 





near LLANDUDNO 
(Batablished 1893) 

Lately removed to large country estate combining sea 
and mountain. Air of uniquely invigorating qualities, 

INCORPORATING MODERN METHODS OF 

INDIVIDUAL TUITION FOR EACH PUPIL, 

Only a limited number admitted 
Natural History, Music, Economics, in addition to the 


AN-Y-BRYN, JUNCTION, 


usual curriculum. Junior School, 7 to 10. Middle 
School, 10 to 14. Upper School, 14 to 17. 

Head-Master: J. ANTONY THompson, M.A., Cantab, | 
For Prospectus apply SecaeTany, ‘Telephone silyl. 
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The service which main- 
tains a high standard of 
excellence, combining 


amenities of comfortable 
sea travel with economic 
rates. 


yw £40 
CAPETOWN 
DURBAN 


STEAMSHIP 
104.6 Leadenhall St., LONDON, 








by ELLERMAN 


BUCKNALL 


the 


Regular Service 
CAPETOWN 
ELIZABETH 
buece = AQURBAN 
| LOURENCO 


Steamers designed and equippe 
for Eastern 


porthole. Spacious publ 
rooms and extensive 
nade decks. Every facility f 
sport and_ recreation. 
for schedule of sailings. 








COMPANY 
E.C. 


Avenue 9340 


CINEMAS 


LTD., 
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conditions. All 
outside cabins with window or 
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Cc ADEM Y CIN E Mm 
Oxford Street. (ier, 29 


adventure, “ €¢ 
Slezak, 


earnival 
Moser, Leo 


story ot 
Hans 
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seasonable 
"(U), with 
m and “* Scrooge ” 





N- | 
Friedl 


“The only Sine 
that does me 
good mr Colds” 


SPE 


TRACE MAA 


INHALANT 


“ Vapex is the only thing that has 
ever done me good... If I get a 
cold I at once take a few drops 
on my hanky and ina few hours 
I am fit and well again. I tell 
all my friends about it and they 
come back and thank me... They 
say the same as I do; they have 
tried everything but find Vapex 
is the very best.’ 
R. L., Hackney, E.9. 
Try Vapex for yourself and you 
will never be without it again. 
The relief it gives is marvellous. 
It clears the head and quickly 
breaks up the most stuffy cold. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., 





V.146 
ISaSSERERSESRESBSRERE GEESE 


LTD, 


- ISPS RRR R REPRE ERR Bee ee 8 8 


| All secretarial subjects tau; ght by modern methods in 


delightful surr« vandings, 7 months £55. 
Prespectus from 
Queen's Gate, S.W.7. 


DAVIES’S 
(Hizher Civil Service and General Tutors) 
MODERN COURSES for 
SECRETARIAL & EXECUTIVE POSTS. 
Successful Tuition in Exceptional Premises. 
GARDEN, SQUASH-COURT, RESTAURANT. 
Appointments Dept. Licensed by L.C.C. 


TWO FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Dept. F.. 67 Wes, 69°9° 





TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20th. 
APPLY NOW. 
SUSSEX HOUSE, 1 HOLLAND PARK, W.11. 
PARK 4414. 
ALSO 
F.O. CONSULAR, HOME CIVIL, LC.S. TAXES. 


Over 350 Successes since 1927. 


VACATION TUTORIALS IN PROGRESS. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, January 13th. 
ALSO 
BAR EXAMINATION 
Increasing List of Successes. 
ORAL AND CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


DAVIES’S 


BALSE, 1 HOLTAND 


—— 





wre ener 


TASe. Wit, 





COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(University of London) 
REGENT’S PARK, N.W.1. 


EXAMINATION. 


ENTRANCE 
Papers for the Entrance Examination for Students 
desiring to enter in October, 1937, will be written on 


February Lith and 12th at the schools of the candidates 


| Interviews will be arranged at Bedford College in th: 
| week beginning Mareh 8th. Entry closes January 26th. 
SCHOLARSHIPS, 

| The following Schélarships will be offered by the 
Council of Bedford College during 1937: 

Five Entranee Scholarships, each tenable for thr 





, two in Arts, ‘two in Science. and one in Arts or 
Science 
| The Lewis Pilcher Scholarship, value £60 a year, 
tenable for three years. Candidates must be daughters 
| of clergymen of the ¢ hurch in Wales, serving or having 
| served in country. parishes in Wales, but failing any 
| suitable candidate? presenting herself, the scholarship 
shall be open to Welsh women brought up in Wales, 
| irrespective of their fathers’ profession or business, 
| For further information apply to the PRINCIPAT 
IRK BECK COLLEGE 
| (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Princiy GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph D.. J. 1.€ 
| Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the - 





f Arts, Science a Li LWws. 


| sity of London in the Facult 
glish, German and Italian 


| Courses in Classieal French, E 
| Pac U 









LITERATURE and AGE Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are tags to plone to students of the Colleg 
| Calendar 1s., by post 1s. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
| particulars SECRETARY, Birkbeck College 


apply to the 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4. 





increasin< List o 
entries 


| AR EXAMINATIONS.—An 
| I Successes. — 





Six successes out of seven 
| September, 1935.—DAVIES'S, Sussex House, 1 Hoiland 
} Park, W.11 Te ‘lephone: Park 4414/5. 
ONDON COLLEGE OF SECRETARIES 
] (Principal: Dr. E. Roberts) 
Complete and pr: actic al training for educated girls and 





PRIVATE SECRETARIES to 
Politicians or Business men. 
TUITION 


women desiring to b 
Professional men, 
INDIVIDUA 


A suitab!e position found for every qualified student, 
Special attention given to foreign shorthand, 
Shorter courses in any secretarial subject 

Apply, 46 Grosvenor Place, S.W.1. (Tel. Sloane 6151.) 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


D* 





WILLIAMS SCHOOL, 
NORTIL WALES. 


DOLGELLEY, 


Endowed School for Girls 






venised 


Mod inclusive fee for board, tuition and books, 
HEAD-MISTRI 
Miss E. ¢ NIGHTINGALE M.A. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILI Public 








individual lines for girls from 10-19. PI 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming 
prepared for usual examinations and for the 
may specialise in Languages, 


} entrance OF 


t Domestic Science Fees £120-180 p.a. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements—Continued 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
LPINE COLLEG 





E.—Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 
i 4,100 feet. Bo 19. Individual education and 
care. Modern languages. Examination coaching. Char- 
acter, health, sports.—Headmaster, J. M. S. BARNZRD, 
M.A. Cantab. 















































"AVENTIR. CHESIERES-VILLARS, > SWITPZER- 
LAND. Altitude 4,100ft. A HOME SCHOOL tor 
BOYS and GIRLS. Complete curriculum in English and 
French. Entire charge taken. — JOHN HAMSHERE, 
Ph.D. Cantab., and Mrs, HAMSHERE. 































AUTHORS, TYPEWRITERS, &c. 


ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly ex., MSS 
4 1s. 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. 1,000.—Miss N. 
McFARLANE(C), TheStudy, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, 



















N AKE MONEY writing tiny sentiments. Highest 
paid literary work : 56 English and American firms 
buying.—E. E. SERVICE, 1 (S) Glenside, Plymouth. 











\ TRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send ior tree bookiet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 








































MISCELLANEOUS 


ine Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. Tweed patterns free on 
request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Lrish Free State. 








AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell or professional services to offer are invited to 

bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion, 

and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 insertions, 5% for 13, 
74% for 26 and 10% tor 62, 








HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


I ELGRAVE CLUB LTD., (96 Belgrave Road, 8.W.1.) 
—Koom and breakiast, 5s. 6d. a night, or 30s. 
weekly : with dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 gns. weekly.—Vict, 3347. 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h, & c. water. 

Suites 24 new rooms with radiators A.A. RK.A.C. 
Jiid. Guide irom R. Lusu, Manager. 





PDINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
‘4Crescent, Tgms,: ** Me crest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295. 





ANSDOWN GROVE HOTEL. BATH.—600ft. above 
_dsea level, south aspect, delightful grounds. Newly dec. 
Good English cooking. Hotel omnibus free. From 4 gns. 





ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’s—Gt, _Britain’s Greatest 
N Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 Bed- 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
day. Illus. Prospectus tree. Two Resident Physicians 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country. 





Ask lor Deenieeye List (3d. post tree) of 180 INNS and 
ITELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S RE . RESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 


LTD. 
P. R. H. A,, LTpD., 8ST. GEorGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





URREY, TRUST INNS itor excellent country 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest part of SURREY.— 
Apply tor List *‘S,” stating requirements to, © SURREY 
TRUST, Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 











TARWICK CLUB LTD. (21 St. George's Sq., 8.W.1.) 
—Room and breaktast 5s. night or 30s. w’kly: with 
dinner 6s. 6d. night or 35s. to z gns. w'kiy.—Vict. 72389. 

















FOREIGN HOTELS 
ATRO.—Tlotel My House, 43 Madabegh Street. 


Select Hotel-Pension, up-to-date comfort, excellent 
Cuisine. Full Board from 8s. 6d. per day. 


FOYLES 


Booksellers to the World 


We can supply, IMMEDIATELY, all 


BOOKS 


reviewed or advertised in 
“The Spectator.” 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (12 lines). 
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DUCHESS P>Wises 


Splendid 20,000 ton 
“Duchess” ships are well 
known for their spacious- 
ness, comfort and excellent 
cuisine. First class only, 
limited membership. 


DUCHESS of (2ichmond 


MAR. 11, 1937 (from Southampton 
and Cherbourg), visiing Casa- 
blanca, Madeira, Free'own, Dakar 
and Las Palmas. 
Duration: 19 days 
Minimum Rate: 33 Gns. 


DUCHESS of Af... 00 


MAR. 25, 1937 (trom Southampton}, 
visiting Philippeville, Naples, 
Monaco, Barcelona and Lisbon. 
Returning to Liverpool. 
Duration: 18 days 
Minimum Rate: 31 Gns. 


For Further Particulars—Your Local Agent or 


Cnadian Pacific 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 
(WHtehall 5100), and 103, Leadenhall Street, 
E.C.3, Liverpool, Southampton, Bristol, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Newcastle, 

Glasgow, Dundec, Belfast and Dublin. 
ee —_—_— 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 





h ACKIE’S EDINBURGH SHORTBREAD 
- Per tin, by post, 2s. 10d., 4s. 10d., 7s. 1d., 9s, 2d. 
Enclose your grecting cards with order and we wil 
ost for Christmas delivery to your triends. 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh 2 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


AINE JEWELS, precious stones, gold in any form and 
sovereigns bought. We pay highest market. prices. 
Please call or send by registered post. Cash or offer by 
return.— LONDON JEWELLERY Mart, LTD., Mayfair 2133. 
415 Oxford Street, W.1 (entr. in Duke Street) op. 
Selfridges 
EADY CASH WAITING.—I give the HIGHEST 
I PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES.—T. J. GASTON, 76 Strand, W.C.2 (Tem. 3048). 














HOUSES AND PROPERTIES FOR SALE 
OR TO LET 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


For properties of every description apply to 
Messrs. F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD 
AND CO., 
SEVENOAKS, OXTED & REIGATE 


(Tels.: 1147/8) (Tele: 240) (Tel. 938) 








SPEAIGHT AND ‘Sen, Ltp., 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


AN EVERLASTING GIFT. 

REAL PEARL NECKLET FOR £2.—We offer 
L a Real Cultured Pearl Necklet, grown in tha 
iving Oyster. length 17} in., with jewel clasp attached 
for £2; usual price £5 Also drop or single PEARL 
KARRINGS and GENTS STUDS from £1 per pair, 
Money willingly refunded if not approved.—THr Kong 
PEARL FISHERIES, 14 Dover St., Piccadilly, London. W. 1, 

























RECOMMENDED BRITISH 
HOTELS 


BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN LLAN WATER AND SPA, 
BRIGHTON. —ROYAL ‘CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean). —TUDORCLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).— DOUGLAS. 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). —BRY N-TY RCIL 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).—STRATHEARN HYDRO 
DROITWICH SPA.—The WORCESTERSHIRD 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 

EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 

—PARK GATES, 
EDINBURGH.—AL ISON, 
EDZELL (Angus) —GLENESK, 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH, 
FILEY (Yorks.)—LIN VE IELD, PRIMROSE VALLIY. 
GLASGOW .—MORNW’S, India Stree t. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN 
HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO. 
HASLEMERE.—WHITWELL HATCH. 
HASTINGS.—ALBANY. 

_._— QUEEN'S 

BUNS Tat NTON. —LE STR ANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS 
KENMORE (Perths). — AYMOUTIL CASTLE. 
KESWICK.—KESWIC 
KINLOCH RANNOCH I CPerths). -LOCH RANNOCH, 
LEAMINGTON SPA. so sKERTON HOUSE. 
—hKE CGE N ic. 
LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSRE. 
LOCH AWE (Argyllshire).—LOCH AWE. 
LONDON.—CLIF TON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 
—CROFTON, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7. 
‘—DE VERE, ae ¥. 
—THACKE RAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1, 
—U . ITE J bg IRVICE S, 98-102 Cromwell 


id., 
MALVERN. _ nov Ai Vie SLEY, 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HY DRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU FORT | ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD. al; ANOR HOUSG. 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). pa F VIE 

ROYAL MARINE, 

OBAN.—GREAT WES STE RN. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAN D. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PAL AC EK. 
PORTREE (isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 
PORT ST. MARY (1.0.M. —-PERWICK Bay & LINKS, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 
RYE (Sussex).—OLD HOPE ANG HOR, 
ST ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTL E. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOU RIE. 

SELBY (Yorks.)—LONDESBOROU GH ARMS. 
SHREWSBU RY (nr.).—-HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
SIDMOUTH.—BEL MONT. 
SKYE.—FLODIGARRY HOTE L. 
SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH ?K., HYDRO Horen, 
—PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 
SOUTHSEA.—PENDRAGON., 

STRATHPEFFE R SPA (Ross-shire). —RBEN WYVIS, 

STROUD (nr.). Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN. 

TAMWORTH (Statfs)—CASTLE. 

TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopsteignton), —HUNTLY. 

TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 

a ee DEN COURT PRIVATE, 
LACE. 


—P! 











—ROSL IN HALL. 
TWYPORD (Berks).--GROVE HALL, 
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